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The  Irony  of  American 
Civil-Military  Relations 

Even  with  military  and  civil-military  records  that  would  be  the  envy 
of  any  great  power  in  history,  Americans  still  find  things  to  be  concerned 
about  in  the  field  of  civil-military  relations.  Two  ironic  facts  mark  the 
field  of  American  civil-military  relations.  First  is  the  fact  that,  since  the 
1783  Newburgh  Conspiracy,  American  history  has  never  seen  a  signifi¬ 
cant  coup  attempt — let  alone  a  successful  coup.  Nevertheless,  civilian 
leaders  worry  that  military  leaders  too  often  enjoy  the  upper  hand  in 
policy  disputes.  In  fact,  nearly  every  secretary  of  defense  since  Richard 
Cheney  in  1989  has  taken  office  believing  civil-military  relations  had 
gotten  out  of  balance  under  his  predecessor;  a  high  priority  for  each  of 
them  has  been  tilting  the  balance  back  toward  one  favoring  civilian  su¬ 
premacy.  Second,  despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  won  its  ma¬ 
jor  wars  decisively  and  managed  to  recover  fairly  quickly  from  military 
setbacks  without  a  major  breakdown  in  the  political  order,  each  postwar 
period  since  World  War  II  has  been  marked  by  a  societal-wide  debate 
over  the  proper  relationship  between  the  military  and  civilian  society. 
This  debate,  dubbed  the  “civil-military  gap,”  is  as  old  as  the  Republic 
and  yet  as  fresh  as  last  week’s  headlines. 

The  five  articles  assembled  for  this  special  edition  demonstrate  the 
irony  again,  as  an  interesting  mix  of  scholars  and  military  practitioners 
assemble  to  debate  issues  that  would  be  familiar  in  broad  outline  to 
civil-military  specialists  of  several  decades  ago — if  not  to  the  Fram¬ 
ers  of  the  Constitution  themselves.  Consistent  with  previous  waves  of 
scholarship,  most  of  the  articles  fit  under  the  rubric  of  the  first  concern: 
how  the  principle  of  civilian  control  applies  in  certain  settings.  James 
Golby  analyzes  the  thorny  issue  of  “resignation,”  specifically  focusing 
on  the  conditions  under  which  a  senior  military  officer  should  be  free 
(or  professionally  obliged)  to  resign  when  ordered  to  do  something  that 
might  be  legal  but  otherwise  violates  his  or  her  sense  of  professional 
duty.  Thomas  Sheppard  and  Bryan  Groves  discuss  the  high  level  of  fric¬ 
tion  in  the  civil-military  relationship  in  the  post-9/ 11  era,  focusing  on 
why  both  Pres.  George  W.  Bush  and  Pres.  Barack  Obama  have  strug¬ 
gled  with  the  military  and  why  policy  disputes  have  taken  the  form  of 
stormy  contests  between  civilian  and  military  preferences.  Mackubin 
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Owens  seeks  to  parse  the  appropriate  limits  for  military  activity  that 
might  be  labeled  political  or  partisan,  examining  how  far  the  military 
can  go  without  crossing  the  line  and  exploring  what  keeps  it  on  the 
right  side  of  that  line. 

The  two  remaining  articles  also  touch  on  the  civilian  control  issue 
but  are  better  grouped  under  the  rubric  of  the  second  concern:  keeping 
the  societal  level  civil-military  relationship  in  proper  balance.  Lindsay 
Cohn  considers  how  the  all-volunteer  force  operates  given  the  con¬ 
straints  of  the  US  labor  market  and  the  demands  imposed  by  prolonged 
combat  deployments.  In  doing  so,  she  examines  whether  an  implicit 
civil-military  contract  between  civilian  society  and  its  armed  protectors 
can  endure  in  the  face  of  spiraling  personnel  costs.  Finally,  Marybeth 
Ulrich  analyzes  the  norms  that  should  govern  military  behavior  after 
retirement — specifically  the  extent  to  which  retired  officers  should  be 
allowed  to  leverage  the  public  trust  in  their  expertise  for  personal  finan¬ 
cial  gain. 

Civilian  control  and  the  civil-military  gap  are  the  hardy  perennials  of 
the  academic  study  of  civil-military  relations,  and  it  is  difficult  for  schol¬ 
ars  to  produce  something  truly  new  and  interesting  about  them.  Yet,  in 
my  judgment,  these  scholars  succeed,  even  though  each  leaves  questions 
hanging  for  follow-on  work. 

Civilian  Control  and  Military  Power 

Colby  zeros  in  on  one  particularly  thorny  question  of  military  dissent: 
should  senior  military  officers  practice  “resignation  in  protest”  when 
confronted  with  policy  choices  they  strongly  oppose?  He  takes  a  fairly 
restrictive  position  on  the  formal  question.  Colby  examines  the  case 
presented  by  Donald  Snider,  James  Dubik,  and  James  Burk  in  favor  of  a 
limited  zone  where  such  resignation  might  be  the  appropriate  ethic  and 
concludes  that  the  zone  might  exist  in  theory  but  disappears  in  practice. 
He  is  unable  to  identify  plausible  cases  from  the  real  world  that  actually 
meet  the  Snider-Dubik  criteria. 

However,  Colby  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  focus  on  resignation  is 
misleading,  because  the  real  problem  concerns  the  proper  military  advi¬ 
sory  role  in  the  policy-making  process  leading  up  to  a  decision.  This  is 
worse  than  misleading  in  his  estimation,  since  publicly  cultivating  a  res¬ 
ignation  ethic  would  further  undermine  the  key  ingredient  to  make  the 
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advisory  process  work:  civilian  trust  of  the  military.  Rather  than  asking 
whether  the  military  should  resign,  better  to  ask  whether  the  military 
provided  candid  expert  advice  prior  to  the  point  of  decision.  Civilians 
may  have  the  right  to  be  wrong,  Golby  seems  to  be  saying,  but  are  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  doing  what  they  can  to  better  inform  civilians  to  minimize 
the  number  of  times  civilian  leaders  might  be  wrong? 

Golby  proposes  a  “new  framework”  for  understanding  the  proper  role 
of  military  advice,  one  drawn  from  a  source  that  is  anything  but  new: 
Carl  von  Clausewitz.  Golby  argues  that  there  are  meaningful  distinc¬ 
tions  that  can  be  drawn,  a  priori,  to  mark  what  is  “military  expertise” 
and  what  is  “civilian  expertise.”  The  former  uniquely  enables  the  mili¬ 
tary  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  options,  even  though  civilians  can  make 
choices  for  other  reasons  that  seem  to  override  such  feasibility  calcula¬ 
tions.  By  contrast,  civilians  have  expertise  in  determining  the  ends  of 
policy,  which  fall  entirely  outside  of  military  expertise.  There  is  an  area  of 
overlap,  Golby  acknowledges,  and  it  includes  such  matters  as  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  international  politics,  the  ways  to  integrate  the  military  instru¬ 
ment  with  other  tools  of  statecraft,  and  the  management  of  escalation. 

This  “new  framework”  is  an  able  update  of  Samuel  Huntingtons  ef¬ 
fort  to  draw  dividing  lines,  but  I  do  not  find  it  any  more  persuasive  or 
successful  than  Huntington’s  effort.  As  I  have  argued  in  Guarding  the 
Guardians,  new  military  technologies  and  doctrines  make  hash  out  of 
old  civil-military  distinctions.  The  categories  of  civilian  and  military  do 
not  disappear,  but  the  lines  that  mark  previously  clear  zones  of  expertise 
do.  Civilian  leaders  themselves  get  to  draw  these  new  lines,  which  are 
perhaps  better  depicted  as  dotted  lines.  Put  another  way,  part  of  the  day- 
to-day  playing  out  of  civilian  control  in  the  US  context  is  the  decision 
by  civilian  leaders  where  to  draw  the  line  between  “their”  zone  and  the 
“delegated”  zone.  Furthermore,  wherever  civilian  leaders  draw  that  dot¬ 
ted  line  in  one  case  does  not  tie  their  hands  to  where  they  might  draw 
it  in  another  case. 

At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  that  Golby’s  Clausewitzean  framework 
is  not  needed.  However,  while  I  found  the  first  part  of  his  narrative 
mostly  unpersuasive,  the  specific  prescriptions  he  offers  at  the  end  of 
his  essay,  which  he  claims  to  derive  from  his  framework,  were  more 
convincing.  Golby  emphasizes  the  positive  duty  to  advise  rather  than 
the  negative  duty  to  avoid  politics,  siding  with  me  against  Owens  (see 
below)  on  the  matter  of  public  commentary  on  policy.  Golby  is  particu- 
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larly  compelling  when  he  talks  about  the  obligation  to  provide  a  range  of 
options  to  civilians — likely  a  range  that  is  wider  than  the  military  would 
prefer  to  implement — even  as  the  military  also  has  a  responsibility  to 
help  civilians  “bound  possibilities”  so  as  to  avoid  endlessly  paralyzing 
choices.  Golbys  list  is  a  good  start,  but  it  is  not  exhaustive.  Surely,  there 
are  civilian  responsibilities  in  this  area  as  well,  for  instance  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  hear  unwelcome  advice  and  to  not  misrepresent  military  advice 
in  public  settings.  Moreover,  what  should  the  military  do  when  civilians 
violate  these  obligations,  for  instance  appearing  to  ask  the  military  to 
trim  their  advice  to  tell  civilians  what  they  want  to  hear?  The  answers,  I 
suspect,  will  come  in  pragmatic  assessments  that  do  not  fit  neatly  into 
the  “new  Clausewitzean”  framework  Golby  advances. 

Sheppard  and  Groves  chart  a  synoptic  course  through  recent  civil- 
military  experience,  making  the  case  that  the  frictions  of  the  current  and 
previous  administrations  reflect  enduring  deficiencies  in  American  civil- 
military  relations.  Specifically,  the  authors  claim  there  has  been  repeated 
military  shirking  and  endemic  deteriorated  trust,  war-time  strategy  has 
been  incoherent,  and  all  these  problems  can  be  traced  to  an  overall  poor 
decision-making  process.  The  Sheppard-Groves  indictment  is  amply 
supported  in  the  journalistic  record  and,  more  profoundly,  is  a  distinct 
echo  to  similar  descriptions  of  the  Clinton  administration.  In  fact,  while 
Sheppard  and  Groves  date  their  discussion  to  the  9/11  attacks,  those  at¬ 
tacks  seem  less  a  marking  of  a  completely  new  chapter  in  civil-military 
friction  and  more  a  passing  milestone  in  an  ongoing  story  of  post— Cold 
War  civil-military  malaise. 

Throughout  their  essay,  Sheppard  and  Groves  emphasize  mutual 
misunderstandings,  laying  particular  blame  on  civilian  ignorance  of 
military  culture,  while  blaming  the  military  for  not  responding  to  this 
ignorance  wisely.  In  their  telling,  however,  the  Bush-era  problems  do 
not  seem  grounded  in  ignorance  but  rather  in  President  Bush’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  rein  in  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld’s  alleged  rough 
treatment  of  senior  military  officers.  Ignorance,  or  at  least  unfamiliar¬ 
ity  with  a  novel  strategic  situation,  does  seem  to  have  played  a  bigger 
contributory  role  once  the  global  war  on  terror  began,  but  then,  as  the 
authors  explicitly  discuss.  Bush  ended  his  term  with  a  civil-military 
success — the  surge  decision — that  does  not  seem  to  fit  the  pattern  the 
authors  believe  the  rest  of  his  tenure  established.  President  Obama,  in 
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their  telling,  has  been  doing  what  is  his  right  to  do,  but  the  result  has 
been  persistent  mutual  resentment. 

The  Sheppard  and  Groves  prescriptions  are  broadly  consistent  with 
the  others  presented  in  this  volume.  Yet  to  my  reading,  they  overly  rely 
on  familiarity  and  personal  interactions  to  foster  a  greater  sense  of  trust. 
As  Owens  (below)  and  Golby  (above)  make  clear,  some  tension  may 
simply  be  hardwired  into  the  relationship.  Sheppard  and  Groves  advo¬ 
cate  better  congressional  oversight,  which  I  certainly  would  not  argue 
against,  but  this  too  is  probably  not  going  to  do  much  to  fix  policy- 
strategy  linkage  if  the  problem  is  that  civilian  leaders  quite  naturally 
want  incompatible  goals — striving  to  maintain  American  global  leader¬ 
ship  and  reduce  the  burden  of  the  US  military  on  the  economy;  seeking 
to  retain  all  military  options,  including  options  for  unilateral  action; 
and  wanting  to  cut  defense.  These  leaders  want  other  partners  to  shoul¬ 
der  more  of  the  burden,  but  they  want  those  partners  to  act  in  ways  that 
keep  US  interests  uppermost.  Finally,  Sheppard  and  Groves  advocate  for 
decision-making  processes  that  give  greater  voice  to  dissenting  opinions 
but  do  not  conclusively  establish  that  the  underlying  problem  is  absence 
of  internal  dissent.  Put  another  way.  President  Bush’s  Iraq  surge  deci¬ 
sion  and  President  Obama’s  Syria-Iraq  decisions  have  all  been  made  in 
settings  with  ample  dissent.  Some  decisions  have  turned  out  better  than 
others  have;  however,  the  opportunity  for  military  dissent  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  decisive  factor. 

Owens  focuses  on  a  weakness  in  the  grand  theories  of  civil-military 
relations,  which  calls  for  the  American  military  to  be  above  politics — 
especially  partisan  politics — even  though  military  policy  making  is  in¬ 
extricably  embedded  in  partisan  politics.  If  politics  is  deciding  who  gets 
what,  when,  where,  and  how,  then  any  decision  touching  on  military 
affairs  will  be  unavoidably  political  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  unavoid¬ 
ably  partisan.  How  can  we  expect  the  military  to  play  any  role  in  such  a 
system  without  the  military  institution  taking  on  some  irreducible  po¬ 
litically  partisan  cast?  Owens  cites  Risa  Brooks  approvingly  and  adopts 
her  taxonomy  of  military-political  activity:  public  appeal,  “grandstand¬ 
ing,”  politicking,  alliance  building,  and  “shoulder  tapping.”  Yet  he  does 
not  adopt  Brooks’s  censorious  approach  to  such  activities;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  views  them  as  unavoidable,  essential  elements  to  healthy  strat¬ 
egy  making. 
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Owens  would  instead  draw  the  line  between  politics  and  partisan¬ 
ship,  allowing  the  military  to  engage  in  the  politics  of  policy  making 
but  keeping  it  on  the  right  side  of  the  partisanship  line.  Partisanship  is 
often  measured  in  terms  of  the  distribution  of  party  affiliation  in  the 
ranks,  but  Owens  rejects  this  measure  as  misleading.  He  agrees  there  is 
evidence  of  a  marked  distributional  skew  but  claims  there  exists  no  ad¬ 
ditional  evidence  of  corrosive  effects  on  core  values  like  military  subor¬ 
dination  to  civilian  control.  Indeed,  Owens  claims  there  have  been  other 
periods  in  history  with  a  similar  partisan  skew  and  yet  no  evidence  of 
problems.  Owens  does  censure  efforts  by  presidential  campaigns  to  en¬ 
list  senior  military  endorsers  of  candidates  and  officers’  public  criticism 
of  an  administration’s  policy. 

I  agree  with  Owens  on  the  deleterious  effects  of  retired  military  en¬ 
dorsements  during  partisan  campaigns,  but  his  conclusion  that  retired 
military  officers  must  refrain  from  criticizing  administration  policy  does 
not  persuade  me.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  an  unbridgeable  gulf  between 
Owens’s  acceptance  of  the  various  forms  of  political  activity  outlined  by 
Brooks  on  the  one  hand  and  his  insistence  that  retired  military  keep 
their  views  of  current  policy  out  of  the  public  eye  on  the  other.  Does 
not  the  policy-making  process  require  an  informed  public?  Should  not 
retired  military  have  an  opportunity  to  help  inform  the  public?  What 
Owens’s  article  leaves  undone  is  the  drafting  of  a  clearer  template  of 
what  kinds  of  public  criticism  are  appropriate,  or  at  least  tolerable,  and 
what  kinds  cross  a  line — and  precisely  where  to  draw  that  line.  I  would 
draw  a  line  that  distinguishes  between  acceptable  public  commentary 
that  suggests  a  military  tool  is  being  used  ineffectively  and  inappropri¬ 
ate  public  commentary  that  calls  for  the  firing  of  senior  civilian  leaders. 
Likewise,  I  would  draw  a  line  between  inappropriate  public  commen¬ 
tary  that  reveals  hitherto  private  information  that  paints  civilian  leaders 
in  an  unflattering  light  and  acceptable  public  commentary  that  only 
uses  the  existing  public  record  to  make  judgments  about  what  policies 
are  working  or  not  working.  Owens’s  article  invites,  but  does  not  finish 
the  job  of,  drawing  such  lines. 

The  Civil-Military  Gap 

Cohn  sheds  new  light  on  the  “benefits  trap,”  the  phenomenon  of  the 
military  offering  ever  more  generous  benefits  packages  in  order  to  attract 
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and  retain  properly  skilled  recruits  in  the  uniform  ranks.  This  problem 
has  been  a  central  preoccupation  of  defense  analysts  in  recent  years  and 
the  subject  of  a  major  blue-ribbon  study.  The  conventional  understand¬ 
ing  of  this  problem  is  that  it  is  rooted  primarily  in  the  nature  of  an  all- 
recruited  force;  since  citizens  are  not  legally  required  to  serve,  they  must 
be  persuaded  to  serve.  Attractive  pay  and  benefits  are  among  the  most 
persuasive  levers  available. 

Cohn  further  demonstrates  that,  since  9/11,  a  particular  partisan  dy¬ 
namic  has  taken  root.  Republicans  have  traditionally  been  in  favor  of 
higher  defense  spending  overall,  and  as  the  “in  power  party,”  Repub¬ 
licans  were  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  wartime  rally  round  the  flag. 
Democrats,  who  were  seen  as  more  ambivalent  on  defense  spending, 
saw  a  political  need  to  present  a  prodefense  posture  to  the  public  after 
the  9/11  attacks.  Moreover,  although  the  Iraq  War  began  with  strong 
bipartisan  support,  as  the  fortunes  of  war  receded,  so  too  did  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  support.  Yet  the  larger  global  war  on  terror  persisted,  and 
Democrats  were  keen  not  to  fall  again  into  the  Vietnam-era  trap  where 
opposition  to  the  war  morphed  into  opposition  to  the  military.  By  the 
mid-2000s,  the  military  was  well  established  as  the  institution  in  which 
the  public  had  the  highest  degree  of  trust,  and  Democrats  were  keen  not 
to  get  crosswise  with  such  a  popular  institution.  The  solution  Democrats 
adopted  was  to  highlight  their  support  for  expanding  pay  and  benefits, 
even  as  they  highlighted  their  opposition  to  the  mission  the  military  was 
being  paid  to  fight.  Both  parties,  in  other  words,  had  a  partisan  incen¬ 
tive  to  fuel  a  military  compensation  race  resulting  in  the  benefits  trap. 

Cohn  argues  that  another  factor  contributed  to  this  problem;  the  par¬ 
ticular  structure  of  America’s  labor  market.  The  United  States  is  what 
economists  call  a  liberal  market  economy  (LME) — in  contrast  to  the  co¬ 
ordinated  market  economies  (CME)  prominent  on  the  European  conti¬ 
nent.  Cohn  argues  that  the  fluid  labor  markets  of  LMEs  give  countries 
like  the  United  States  an  advantage  in  recruiting  highly  skilled  labor — 
the  sort  needed  to  operate  the  sophisticated  military  equipment  and 
complex  doctrine  on  which  the  US  military  relies — but  puts  LMEs  at 
a  disadvantage  in  retaining  them.  When  the  threat  environment  puts  a 
high  premium  on  retention,  Cohn  posits,  LME  militaries  must  respond 
with  generous  compensation  packages,  particularly  ones  that  provide 
the  health  and  continuing  education  benefits  highly  skilled  personnel 
might  be  able  to  command  in  the  civilian  economy. 
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In  other  words,  Cohn  argues  there  are  no  cheap  solutions  to  the  ben¬ 
efits  trap  in  an  LME  country  like  the  United  States.  Fixing  it  would  re¬ 
quire  fixing  much  larger  societal  problems,  such  as  spiraling  health-care 
costs  and  problems  in  higher  education.  I  find  her  argument  persuasive, 
but  then  I  am  left  puzzled  about  an  apparent  pattern  she  does  not  dis¬ 
cuss.  If  one  were  to  rank  advanced  militaries  based  on  their  deployability 
and  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  the  complex  combat  situations  of  the 
post— Cold  War  era,  the  most  deployable  and  effective  appear  to  be  those 
found  in  LMEs,  and  the  least  deployable  and  effective  appear  to  be  those 
in  CMEs.  The  correlation  is  not  perfect,  but  it  seems  strong  enough  to 
invite  exploration.  Perhaps  this  is  an  artifact  of  relying  on  too  few  cases 
and  historical  circumstance.  Germany’s  hamstrung  performance  surely 
owes  more  to  its  peculiar  twentieth-century  history  than  to  its  labor  mar¬ 
ket,  whereas  US  military  performance  seems  primarily  due  to  its  super¬ 
power  status — not  its  domestic  labor  laws.  However,  is  that  all  there  is 
to  the  story?  Is  there  a  direct  causal  line  from  LME  advantages  in  recruit¬ 
ment  to  higher  military  proficiency?  Moreover,  might  not  other  CME 
features  have  implications  for  the  usability  of  the  military  in  overseas 
contingencies?  One  proposed  “fix”  to  the  problem  Cohn  discusses — a 
return  to  compulsory  military  service — is  also  offered  as  a  solution  to 
the  “problem”  that  the  US  military  is  so  useful  and  deployable.  Some 
critics  argue  that  the  military  is  too  deployable  and  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  military  that  was  harder  to  send  abroad  on  missions  the  critics 
consider  doubtful.  For  those  subscribing  to  such  a  stance,  a  draft-based 
military  would  be  just  the  ticket.  Put  another  way,  Cohn  may  be  on  to 
more  than  she  states  in  this  one  article,  and  a  potentially  fruitful  larger 
project  would  be  to  bring  the  argument  back  to  what  Huntington  called 
the  “functional  imperative”:  does  the  labor  market  help  shape  whether 
the  military  is  capable  of  doing  what  we  need  it  to  do? 

Ulrich  raises  the  labor  question,  but  in  terms  of  a  “second  act,”  focus¬ 
ing  on  what  limits  senior  military  officers  should  face  in  their  retirement. 
Even  after  a  long  military  career,  individuals  leave  the  military  at  a  young 
enough  age  to  imagine  second  and  third  acts  in  the  public  or  commer¬ 
cial  arena.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  commercial  opportuni¬ 
ties  have  been  especially  lucrative  and  especially  fraught.  Ethicists  worry 
about  a  “revolving  door,”  where  senior  military  officers  are  tempted  to 
use  their  final  assignments  in  uniform  to  prepare  a  postretirement  si¬ 
necure  from  which  they  would  then  lobby  their  former  colleagues  who 
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will  be  facing  the  same  temptations.  Pres.  Dwight  Eisenhower,  facing 
his  own  retirement  from  the  presidency,  warned  about  this  “military- 
industrial  complex,”  and  Ulrich  worries  that  the  transition  from  “public 
service”  to  “private  service”  constitutes  a  corruption  of  the  professional 
ethic — specifically  the  erosion  of  the  ethic  of  a  “selfless  servant.”  She 
urges  greater  attention  to  transparency  and  disclosure  and  longer  “cool¬ 
ing  ofF’  periods  to  reduce  still  further  the  perception  of  feathering  ones 
own  nest. 

Ulrich  is  correct  that  the  activity  of  senior  military  retirees  can  affect 
public  perceptions  of  the  military.  The  public  retains  a  great  deal  of  trust 
in  the  military  as  an  institution,  but  sensational  accounts  of  military  self¬ 
dealing  surely  chip  away  at  that  high  regard.  With  that  said,  the  concrete 
examples  of  second  acts  Ulrich  narrates  do  not  strike  me  as  particularly 
corrupting  or  inappropriate.  She  shows  that  defense  firms  hire  senior 
military  officers  who  have  developed  a  reputation  for  strategic  expertise 
and  then  pay  those  officers  well.  As  far  as  we  know,  these  senior  military 
officers  follow  the  rules  and  give  their  best  professional  opinion — and 
get  paid  for  doing  so.  Yes,  they  are  paid  more  after  retirement  than  they 
did  before  retirement,  but  they  were  hardly  working  on  a  pro  bono  basis 
while  in  uniform.  As  Ulrich  pointed  out,  the  spike  in  compensation 
means  that  all  military  personnel  are,  in  some  sense,  already  “cashing  in” 
as  members  of  the  all-recruited  force.  If  we  accept  that  defense  contrac¬ 
tors  have  a  legitimate  interest  in  receiving  expert  military  advice,  would 
we  prefer  that  they  receive  it  from  people  who  have  not  had  substantial 
careers  in  uniformed  service?  If  so,  why?  Ulrich’s  analysis  raises  the  im¬ 
portant  question,  but  does  not  yet  answer  it  to  my  satisfaction:  how 
exacting  must  the  “smell  test”  be  to  protect  the  military  profession  from 
perceptions  of  conflicts  of  interests? 

Conclusion 

Individually,  the  articles  make  worthy  contributions  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  topics.  Collectively,  they  point  to  the  vitality  of  the  field.  It  is  my 
impression  that  more  junior  scholars  are  studying  American  civil- 
military  relations  in  some  form  or  another  than  at  any  other  point  in 
my  professional  career.  In  contrast  to  previous  waves,  the  focus  is  less 
on  grand  paradigm/theory  creation  and  more  on  empirical  analysis  of 
specific  policy  settings.  However,  consistent  with  previous  waves,  the 
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normative  impulse  is  front  and  center,  focusing  on  how  we  can  improve 
American  civil-military  relations.  Perhaps  what  seems  ironic  or  mys¬ 
terious — ^why  concerns  about  American  civil-military  relations  persist 
when  the  record  is  so  good — is  obvious  and  explainable  when  turned 
on  its  head.  Why  does  one  worry  about  exercise  and  diet  when  one  is  so 
healthy?  Perhaps  one  is  healthy  because  one  worries  about  exercise  and 
diet.  Viewed  this  way,  the  persistent  attention  to  fine-tuning  civilian 
control  and  re-equilibrating  the  military’s  position  in  society  is  not  an 
irony  to  be  explained  in  light  of  the  happy  empirical  record  but  rather 
a  partial  explanation  itself  of  that  very  record.  Perhaps  American  civil- 
military  relations  will  only  become  most  worrisome  when  scholars  stop 
worrying  and  writing  about  them. 


Peter  D.  Feaver 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Policy, 
Director  Triangle  Institute  for  Security  Studies  and 
Duke  Program  in  American  Grand  Strategy 
Duke  University 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  the  guiding  premise  for  the  US 
military  is  the  concept  of  civilian  control.  From  a  civil-military  relations 
perspective,  the  military  is  a  professional  corps,  trained  and  equipped  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  the  nations  interests.  While  the  US  military  is 
sworn  to  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution,  its  personnel  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  elected  and  appointed  American  civilian  officials.  As  such, 
senior  military  leaders  are  charged  with  providing  professional  military 
advice  to  the  civilian  leadership.  Throughout  the  American  experience, 
military  officers  have  provided  civilian  leaders  with  their  best  profes¬ 
sional  judgments  on  raising,  sustaining,  equipping,  and  employing  mili¬ 
tary  forces.  The  provision  of  what  is  known  as  best  military  advice  is  part 
process,  part  professional  knowledge  and  skill,  and  a  healthy  dose  of 
art — surrounded  by  the  entire  national  security  policy-making  process. 
What  follows  is  a  glimpse  into  the  recent  workings  and  challenges  as¬ 
sociated  with  best  military  advice  provided  by  senior  military  officers. 
It  is  not  meant  to  be  a  definitive  work  on  how  to  provide  such  advice 
but  more  as  my  observations  of  how  that  advice  was  or  was  not  imple¬ 
mented  and  how  it  did  or  did  not  serve  national  security  objectives. 

The  Workings  of  National  Security 

US  national  security  is  a  complex  and  dynamic  necessity,  organized 
to  protect  the  nations  interests.  Its  power  and  authority  are  principally 
focused  in  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress.  These  institutions 
provide  the  legitimacy  for  setting  policies  and  objectives.  While  the 
Constitution  creates  the  framework  for  checks,  balances,  accountabil¬ 
ity,  and  authority,  the  people  elect  and  empower  officials.  The  principal 
actors  in  national  security  are  the  president,  the  Congress,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  and  the  Department  of  Defense — each  having  distinct 
and  important  authorities,  roles,  and  functions.  These  actors,  along  with 
various  other  departments  of  the  government,  translate  national  security 
objectives  into  departmental  objectives  in  support  of  the  national  secu¬ 
rity  strategy. 

The  continuum  of  activities  associated  with  the  national  security 
strategy  has  many  diverse  narratives.  There  are  political  narratives,  re¬ 
flecting  the  differing  views  on  a  particular  issue;  narratives  on  priority  of 
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issues  to  be  addressed;  and  narratives  on  how  issues  should  be  addressed. 
The  competition  of  differing  issues,  objective  solutions,  and  resourcing 
constantly  vie  for  the  attention  and  resources  of  government.  By  its  very 
nature  this  competition  creates  a  highly  dynamic  environment  for  any 
senior  military  leader. 

Of  course  the  military  services  attempt  to  cope  with  this  dynamism 
by  doing  what  they  know  best:  planning.  In  the  military  that  means  a 
complex,  detailed,  and  time-consuming  activity  with  high  regret  factors 
for  not  being  thorough.  While  the  military  planning  process  is  methodi¬ 
cal,  its  focus  is  successful  military  victory  in  support  of  the  military  ob¬ 
jectives.  However,  history  is  rich  with  examples  of  failed  military  adven¬ 
tures  when  the  military  is  used  for  nonmilitary  objectives,  is  subjected 
to  incremental  employment  strategies,  or  suffers  mission  creep.  More 
often  than  not,  when  objectives  are  not  military  in  nature,  the  military  is 
not  defeated  in  battle  but  fails  to  deliver  the  desired  national  objectives. 
In  these  cases,  some  part  of  the  blame  must  rest  with  senior  military 
officers  in  their  provision  of  best  military  advice.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  senior  officers  to  ensure  military  planning,  capabilities,  and  resources 
support  the  end  states  of  the  national  security  policies  and  objectives 
by  bridging  the  gap  between  these  competing  narratives  and  processes. 
This  responsibility  carries  through  to  policy  development,  sequencing 
and  integration  of  objectives  and  priorities,  and  the  potential  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  execution  of  a  military  intervention.  Senior  officers  must  also 
focus  on  the  transitions  between  these  processes,  because  it  is  in  the  in¬ 
tegration,  time  phasing,  and  sequencing  that  the  highest  likelihood  for 
consequential  error  may  occur.  In  formulating  best  military  advice  for 
national  security  policy  makers,  four  challenges  emerge. 

Challenges  to  Best  Military  Advice 

The  first  challenge,  which  is  one  that  causes  significant  disruption 
within  the  military,  is  premature  closure  on  a  course  of  action  in  support 
of  the  military  objective  without  sufficient  study  of  the  national  security 
objectives.  This  inevitably  leads  to  reducing  the  senior  civilian  leader¬ 
ship’s  options  or  “boxes  them  in”  to  a  course  of  action  prematurely.  Our 
planning  process  is  good  in  addressing  detail,  capturing  a  broad  range 
of  military  views  and  perspectives,  and  thoroughly  translating  the  ends, 
ways,  and  means  associated  with  the  objective.  However,  what  we  often 
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fail  to  consider  is  our  role  as  a  supporting  activity  in  the  larger  govern¬ 
ment  and  national  security  strategy.  In  our  planning  we  discard  many 
potential  courses  of  action  based  on  assumptions  of  resourcing  and  ca¬ 
pabilities  that  may  remain  flexible  to  our  civilian  leaders.  We  come  to 
a  course  of  action  and  attempt  to  make  all  other  alternatives  appear  to 
fall  short  of  the  mark.  We  forget  the  other  elements  of  national  power 
will  be  integrated  into  the  objective  at  the  highest  levels  of  government. 
We  fail  to  recall  the  use  of  force  is  a  political  decision — part  of  a  larger 
strategy — and  that  the  end  state  will  not  be  the  political  introduction 
of  force;  it  will  be  a  political  settlement.  That  is,  the  principal  reason  for 
military  intervention  is  to  facilitate  the  political  objectives.  Expending 
military  resources  and  winning  battles  that  do  not,  or  will  not,  lead  to  a 
political  settlement  waste  a  precious  resource. 

The  second  challenge,  which  is  another  that  causes  significant  disrup¬ 
tion,  is  to  recommend  a  detailed  military  plan  that  does  not  account  for 
the  roles  of  other  agencies.  The  US  military  does  a  great  job  covering  all 
possible  adversary  actions.  Nevertheless,  we  again  fail  to  consider  the  al¬ 
ternatives  based  on  a  differing  and  dynamic  set  of  national  assumptions 
and  integration  into  the  larger  national  security  strategy.  We  introduce 
a  course  of  action  that  does  not  tolerate  alternative  means,  alternative 
resource  implications,  and/or  adjustments  for  political  dynamics.  It  is  of 
greater  importance  for  our  best  military  advice  to  craft  a  more  tolerant 
set  of  alternatives  that  offer  the  president  a  range  of  options  to  build  his 
integrated  strategy  across  all  elements  of  national  power.  Good  military 
risk  analysis  is  always  wise,  but  good  integration  of  national  objectives 
with  a  military  plan  that  both  tolerates  and  complements  the  national 
risk  analysis  is  the  only  path  to  successfully  integrate  all  elements  of 
national  power.  Military  options  that  span  the  national  objectives  and 
provide  maximum  flexibility  to  civilian  leadership  are  essential.  Forcing 
the  president  to  integrate  the  elements  of  power  with  no  flexibility  in  the 
form  of  alternatives  is  not  a  recipe  for  success. 

The  third  challenge  is  setting  boundary  conditions,  such  as  roles,  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  capabilities,  and  resources.  This  challenge  is  most  evident 
in  the  internal  planning  processes  but  also  manifests  itself  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  military  intervention.  There  is  a  healthy  tension  within  the 
military  organizational  structure  among  those  who  train,  organize,  and 
equip;  those  charged  with  regional  oversight;  and  commanders  charged 
to  conduct  military  interventions.  Healthy  advocacy  among  these  ac- 
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tors  can  often  layer  unnecessary  resources  or  become  unresponsive  to 
the  assigned  mission  and  to  missions  directed  but  of  lower  organiza¬ 
tional  priority.  Some  recent  examples  of  this  include  the  shortfall  in  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  address  reconnaissance,  missile  defense,  and  improvised  ex¬ 
plosive  devices.  At  the  same  time,  agility  has  its  limits  across  the  broad 
span  of  military  actions,  particularly  for  the  uninformed  advocate  or 
decision  maker.  Best  military  advice  should  articulate  the  risks  of  any 
investment.  Once  understood,  advocacy  and  agility  must  support  the 
national  security  strategy  and  objectives  of  the  present  conflict — not 
the  one  we  desire.  The  frustration  many  civilian  leaders  experience  is 
how  to  get  the  military  to  fight  the  war  it  is  in,  rather  than  the  one  in 
which  it  wants  to  be. 

The  final  challenge  to  address  is  the  challenge  of  the  dissenting  opin¬ 
ion.  Military  officers  of  all  ranks  learn  there  is  a  time  to  offer  alternative 
approaches  and  question  ends,  ways,  and  means  and  a  time  to  salute 
smartly  and  execute  the  mission.  Dissent  can  be  provided  in  writing, 
through  conversation,  or  by  requesting  reassignment  or  discharge.  Of 
course  the  latter  is  usually  reserved  for  moral  or  legal  disagreements. 
At  the  most  senior  levels,  where  moral  and  legal  issues  can  be  far  less 
certain,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  those  providing  best  military  advice  to 
clearly  articulate  their  concerns  early.  Concerns  over  the  risks  being  as¬ 
sumed,  the  likelihood  of  achieving  the  desired  result,  and/or  the  level  of 
allocated  resources  are  areas  where  dissension  should  be  clear  and  offered 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  to  allow  the  system  to  respond  to  the  con¬ 
cerns.  However,  simply  not  getting  your  way  in  a  choice  of  ends,  ways, 
and  means  is  not  an  acceptable  reason  for  dissent.  Dissension  for  moral 
or  legal  concerns  is  much  more  difficult.  The  diversity  and  changing 
nature  of  conflict,  such  as  uninhabited  vehicles  or  weapons,  have  many 
grey  areas  associated  with  moral  and  legal  issues,  especially  in  areas  where 
no  declaration  of  hostilities  exist.  Interpretations  that  serve  a  specific  action 
or  context  may  contradict  the  assessment  of  the  senior  officers  and/or 
expose  the  force  to  inappropriate  risk.  In  these  cases,  thorough  analy¬ 
sis,  advice  of  counsel,  and  legal  review  will  be  valuable  tools  in  crafting 
any  dissent.  The  use  of  these  tools  should  be  in  the  context  of  present¬ 
ing  your  concerns  to  civilian  leadership.  This  seems  logical  but  remains 
challenging,  as  interpretations  of  standards — cultural  in  particular — are 
in  constant  flux.  Interpretations  that  serve  an  action  that  has  a  seeming 
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urgency  but  when  taken  in  a  larger  context  expose  the  force  to  unneces¬ 
sary  risk  are  particularly  vexing. 

Human  suffering,  collateral  damage,  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
and  battlefield  intelligence  gathering  are  all  difficult  issues  senior  officers 
will  have  to  grapple  with  in  providing  best  military  advice.  Address¬ 
ing  these  challenges  will  not  guarantee  successful  execution  of  assigned 
tasks,  but  they  are  offered  as  insights  and  observations  on  the  type  of 
civil-military  relations  issues  senior  military  leaders  face  in  providing 
their  best  military  advice.  kliSIh, 


Gen  James  E.  Cartwright,  USMC,  Retired 

Former  Vice  Chairman 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
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Beyond  the  Resignation  Debate 

A  New  Framework  for  Civil-Military  Dialogue 

Maj  Jim  Golby,  USA 

Abstract 

Recent  debates  about  whether  senior  military  officers  can  offer  pub¬ 
lic  dissent  or  resign  in  protest  have  a  disproportionate  impact  on  civil- 
military  relations.  As  a  result,  many  discussions  focus  primarily  on  how 
the  civil-military  dialogue  has  broken  down  and  offer  little  advice  to 
senior  officers  about  how  they  can — and  should — engage  properly  in 
effective  civil-military  dialogue.  Scholars  should  begin  a  more  construc¬ 
tive  discussion  about  how  to  best  integrate  military  advice  into  todays 
policy-making  process.  Although  military  expertise  is  imperfect  and 
only  one  input  policy  makers  should  consider,  a  forthright,  candid  civil- 
military  dialogue  decreases  the  likelihood  of  strategic  miscalculation  and 
increases  the  odds  of  effective  policy  making.  To  complement  scholarly 
discussions  that  discourage  political  activity  by  military  officers,  this  ar¬ 
ticle  develops  a  Clausewitzian  framework  for  introducing  military  ad¬ 
vice  into  what  is  always  a  political  context.  It  offers  practical  suggestions 
for  military  officers  and  hopes  to  stimulate  further  debate  about  what 
positive  norms  could  shape  the  civil-military  dialogue. 


Although  the  circumstances  in  which  senior  military  officers  would 
contemplate  resignation  are  exceedingly  rare,  debates  about  whether  of¬ 
ficers  should  resign  are  increasingly  common.  The  latest  round  in  this 
discussion  developed  in  2014,  following  testimony  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen  Martin  Dempsey,  US  Army,  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  (SASC).  While  discussing  the 
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campaign  to  counter  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  the  Levant  (ISIL), 
Dempsey  stated  that — if  necessary — he  would  recommend  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  that  US  military  personnel  accompany  Iraqi  troops  in  ground  at¬ 
tacks.*  His  qualified  statement  made  immediate  news,  as  it  signaled  po¬ 
tential  disagreement  with  the  president’s  position  to  avoid  introducing 
US  forces  into  ground  fighting  in  Iraq. 

The  response  to  General  Dempsey’s  statement  was  swift,  with  more 
than  a  dozen  op-eds  or  blogs  published  on  the  topic  over  the  next  few 
days  and  weeks.  Many  of  these  pieces  were  careless  exhortations  to  resign 
in  a  flourish  of  disagreement;  others  were  explicitly  partisan.  However, 
the  debate  also  included  thoughtful  contributions  from  several  respected 
voices,  including  those  of  Don  Snider,  emeritus  professor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence  at  the  US  Military  Academy,  and  Lt  Gen  James  Dubik,  US  Army, 
retired.^  These  scholars  are  not  alone  in  thinking  anew  about  dissent  and 
resignation;  approval  for  the  practice  of  resignation  in  protest  is  on  the 
rise,  at  least  among  veterans.^ 

The  growing  acceptance  of  resignation  as  an  appropriate  tactic  dur¬ 
ing  policy  deliberations  threatens  America’s  tradition  of  civilian  con¬ 
trol  of  the  military.  It  also  raises  concerns  about  whether  senior  civilian 
and  military  leaders  possess  the  mutual  respect  necessary  for  effective 
strategic  dialogue.  More  importantly,  perhaps,  the  stalemated  debate 
about  whether  military  officers  should  resign  actually  exacerbates  mis¬ 
trust  and  skepticism  among  civilian  leaders  and  undermines  effective 
civil-military  dialogue. 

It  is  time  to  move  beyond — or  at  least  significantly  broaden — this 
unproductive  debate  and  begin  a  more  constructive  discussion  about 
how  to  best  integrate  military  advice  into  today’s  policy-making  process. 
Although  military  expertise  is  imperfect  and  only  one  input  policy  mak¬ 
ers  consider,  a  forthright,  candid  civil-military  dialogue  decreases  the 
likelihood  of  strategic  miscalculation  and  increases  the  odds  of  effective 
policy  making.  To  complement  scholarly  discussions  that  discourage 
political  activity  by  military  officers,  a  Clausewitzian  framework  can  be 
used  to  introduce  military  advice  into  what  is  always  a  political  context. 
This  framework  will  help  stimulate  further  debate  about  what  positive 
norms  could  shape  the  civil-military  dialogue. 

This  article  first  discusses  the  most  thoughtful  pieces  from  the  recent 
resignation  debate  to  make  the  case  for  a  different  dialogue.  Next,  it 
shows  how  the  resignation  debate  is  emblematic  of  larger  problems  in 
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the  broader  literature  on  dissent  and  civil-military  discourse.  It  then 
develops  a  Clausewitzian  framework  for  the  civil-military  dialogue, 
building  on  insights  about  the  unique  nature  and  limitations  of  military 
expertise  and  potential  implications  of  this  model  in  helping  military 
leaders  know  how  to  provide  advice  in  a  political  context.  Finally,  the 
article  concludes  with  recommended  institutional  changes  or  reforms 
that  could  reinforce  more  productive  civil-military  relations. 

The  Resignation  Debate 

The  debate  that  emerged  following  General  Dempsey’s  SASC  testi¬ 
mony  was,  in  many  ways,  similar  to  previous  professional  discussions 
about  resignation — albeit  arguably  more  robust.^  Retired  officers,  for¬ 
mer  defense  officials,  pundits,  and  even  sitting  members  of  Congress 
publicly  encouraged  Dempsey  to  resign  in  protest  over  what  they  viewed 
as  the  Obama  administration’s  misguided  war  policies.^  However,  this 
debate  has  advanced  flawed  arguments  concerning  resignation  and  has 
potentially  contributed  to  deteriorating  trust  between  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  leaders. 

Drawing  inspiration  from  a  misguided  reading  of  Army  lieutenant 
general  H.  R.  McMaster’s  Dereliction  of  Duty,  these  critics  generally  as¬ 
sert  that  Dempsey — and  other  senior  military  leaders — have  the  right 
and  even  the  obligation  to  resign  in  protest  before  they  become  com- 
plicit  in  failed  military  strategies.^  In  their  view,  McMaster’s  history  of 
the  Americanization  of  the  Vietnam  War  castigates  senior  military  lead¬ 
ers  for  not  resigning  and  instead  “quietly  carrying  out  orders  they  knew 
to  be  wrong.”^  Moreover,  some  of  them  assert  that  even  a  private  resig¬ 
nation  threat  by  Dempsey  “might  well  change  a  bad  policy”  and  “save 
this  President  from  himself.”^  Thus,  critics  imply  that  military  leaders 
should  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  no  president  would  want  to  face 
the  political  costs  resulting  from  a  high-level  military  resignation. 

The  belief  that  it  can  be  good  for  legitimately  elected  civilian  leaders 
to  fear  threats  from  their  own  military  is  deeply  flawed;  such  sentiments 
are  unequivocally  inconsistent  with  civilian  control  and  American  con¬ 
stitutional  principles.  The  military  may  disagree  with  civilian  decisions, 
but  the  Constitution  reserves  decision  making  for  those  in  elected  office. 
As  scholar  Peter  D.  Feaver  has  succinctly  noted,  elected  civilian  leaders 
have  the  “right  to  be  wrong.”^  Moreover,  the  insinuation  that  military 
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leaders  should  view  resignation  as  a  tool  to  influence  political  leaders’ 
policy  decisions  is  likely  to  undermine  the  trust  necessary  for  a  healthy 
civil-military  relationship.^'’  As  a  result,  scholars  like  Richard  H.  Kohn 
and  Peter  Feaver  worry  that  the  practice  of  resignation  by  senior  offi¬ 
cers  would  undermine  trust,  risk  politicization  of  the  officer  corps,  and 
threaten  civilian  control  of  the  military.'’  Despite  these  concerns,  these 
scholars  nevertheless  strongly  agree  that  officers  have  the  right — in  fact, 
the  duty — to  resign  (i.e.,  to  ask  for  reassignment  or  retirement)  or  to 
disobey  if  directed  to  carry  out  an  illegal  order. 

However,  several  respected  observers  of  civil-military  relations  sug¬ 
gest  a  slender  area  of  legitimate  resignation  lies  between  legal  obligation 
and  policy  objection.  They  make  a  thoughtful  case  for  resignation  on 
carefully  drawn  moral  grounds.  Don  Snider  argues  that  members  of  the 
profession  require  moral  autonomy.  Thus,  there  may  be  circumstances 
that  demand  acts  of  dissent  or  disobedience — to  include  resignation.'^ 
According  to  Snider,  military  officers  not  only  have  a  Constitutional 
obligation  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  their  client — the  American 
people — but  also  have  a  responsibility  to  ethically  apply  the  profession’s 
expert  knowledge.  On  these  grounds,  he  argues  that  there  is  a  narrow 
“protected  space” in  which  military  officers  can  voice  dissent  or  even 
resign  “without  insubordination  to  civilian  authority.”'^ 

Similarly,  General  Dubik  argues  that  principled  resignation  places 
“neither  good  order  and  discipline  nor  civilian  control  of  the  military” 
at  risk.'^  Providing  senior  officers  resign  privately  without  public  postur¬ 
ing,  he  contends  the  ability  to  resign  on  moral  grounds  protects  officers’ 
moral  agency  by  allowing  them  to  remain  true  to  their  conscience.  It  is 
only  when  officers  act  for  political  reasons  and  threaten  to  air  their  con¬ 
cerns  to  embarrass  or  coerce  that  they  undermine  civilian  control  and 
cross  an  unacceptable  line. 

Taken  together,  Snider  and  Dubik  suggest  that  there,  in  fact,  may  be 
circumstances  under  which  senior  officers  could — and  perhaps  should — 
consider  resignation.  Yet  neither  author  fully  grapples  with  the  difficult 
trade-offs  their  arguments  imply.  When  placed  under  closer  scrutiny, 
the  “narrow  protected  space”  for  resignation  that  Snider  and  Dubik  at¬ 
tempt  to  defend  turns  out  to  be  vanishingly  small. 

Dubik,  for  example,  considers  the  case  of  Army  chief  of  staff  Gen 
Harold  Johnson,  who  contemplated  resignation  during  the  Vietnam 
War  after  he  concluded  that  the  president’s  war  policy  was  “wasting 
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lives.” vMthough  Johnson  ultimately  did  not  resign,  Dubik  contends 
the  Army  chief’s  resignation  would  have  been  justified  if  he  had  done  so 
quietly.  Dubik  properly  criticizes  an  alleged  plan  under  which  the  Army 
chief  had  intended  to  hold  a  press  conference  immediately  after  notify¬ 
ing  the  president  that  he  intended  to  resign. 

What  is  not  clear,  however,  is  if  a  senior  officer  can  control  whether 
or  not  a  resignation  will  remain  private.*^  As  General  Johnson’s  case  of 
a  “near-resignation”  implies,  there  simply  is  no  tradition  of  resignation 
in  the  US  military.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  how  one  could 
accomplish  a  “quiet”  resignation  in  practice,  especially  if  a  senior  officer 
were  to  resign  in  the  middle  of  a  controversial  war.  It  is  likely  that  any 
high-level  resignation  would  prompt  significant  political  consequences. 
Leaks  from  staff  would  be  almost  inevitable — as  would  be  aggressive 
questioning  from  the  president’s  opponents  in  Congress.  The  resulting 
press  coverage  and  public  speculation  would  be  equally  aggressive  and 
intense.  As  the  recent  Dempsey  case  suggests,  quiet  resignation  would 
be  extremely  difficult — really  impossible — in  today’s  political  climate. 

Even  if  a  quiet  resignation  were  possible,  neither  Snider  nor  Dubik 
help  us  tangibly  understand  what  constitutes  an  immoral  policy.  In  fact, 
their  arguments  rely  on  different  moral  foundations.  For  Dubik,  resig¬ 
nation  is  a  matter  of  individual  moral  conscience;  for  Snider,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  moral  autonomy — and  hence  authority — of  the  profession. 
These  two  approaches  suffer  from  different  problems,  but  both  possess 
the  potential  to  undermine  civilian  control  of  the  military. 

As  he  illustrates  in  the  Johnson  case,  Dubik’s  standard  for  an  immoral 
policy  is  whether  it  “wastes  lives. At  first  glance,  the  application  of 
this  standard  to  General  Johnson’s  doubts  about  the  Vietnam  War  seems 
appealing.  However,  the  issues  at  stake  were  almost  certainly  less  clear 
at  the  time  than  they  are  in  retrospect.  Other  officers  and  policy  makers 
with  recognized  expertise  had  reasonable  disagreements  with  Johnson 
at  the  time.  Moreover,  the  logic  of  “wasted  lives”  versus  “cost  in  lives” 
is  itself  highly  subjective.  In  fact,  measured  against  this  standard,  any 
civilian  who  does  not  give  the  military  all  the  resources  it  requests  or 
who  does  not  pursue  the  strategy  the  military  recommends  wastes  lives, 
at  least  to  some  degree.  Consequently,  there  is  no  room  for  any  civilian 
restraint  on  military  policy.  Who  decides  where  to  draw  the  line  in  terms 
of  the  cost  in  lives  or  how  many  wasted  lives?  For  Dubik,  this  discretion 
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resides  entirely  with  the  individual’s  conscience,  leaving  open  a  wide 
loophole  for  military  resignation  on  myriad  policy  issues. 

Snider’s  argument  is  more  nuanced,  relying  on  the  moral  authority 
of  the  profession  instead  of  the  individual  officer’s  conscience.  Yet  this 
approach  creates  different  challenges.  First,  expert  knowledge  is,  by  its 
nature,  uncertain — especially  for  members  of  the  military  profession. 
Officers  have  fewer  opportunities  to  practice  their  craft  than  members 
of  other  professions  do.  Peacetime  is  frequent,  and  officers  rarely — if 
ever — experience  war  at  the  same  level  of  responsibility  during  their 
careers.  Moreover,  war — by  its  nature — is  extremely  complex.^^  Thus, 
judgments  about  the  consequences  of  a  policy  decision  surrounding  mil¬ 
itary  conflict  will  always  involve  relatively  greater  levels  of  ambiguity.^^ 

Second,  a  corporate  standard  for  resignation  based  on  the  moral  au¬ 
tonomy  of  the  profession  must  rely,  to  some  degree,  on  a  professional 
ethic  or  an  objective  standard.  Yet  there  is  debate  about  whether  an 
American  military  ethic  can,  or  should,  exist  and  whether  one  exists  at 
present.^^  As  a  result,  officers  face  significant  limitations  in  attempting 
to  rely  on  the  profession’s  ethic  as  a  standard  for  judging  the  morality  of 
a  policy  decision. 

Finally,  even  if  military  officers  were  relatively  certain  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  policy  decision  and  could  agree  to  a  professional  standard 
upon  which  to  judge  the  morality  of  consequences,  this  logic  itself 
would  preclude  individual  resignation  and  instead  dictate  disobedience 
by  the  officer  corps  as  a  whole.  A  judgment  based  on  the  collective  moral 
autonomy  of  the  profession,  rather  than  on  an  individual’s  conscience, 
would  require  general  consensus  among  members  of  the  profession  and 
thus  would  preclude  any  form  of  quiet  resignation.  Consequently,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  imagine  the  circumstances  under  which  an  officer 
could  resign  on  moral  grounds  without  engaging  in,  as  Snider  puts  it, 
“insubordination  to  civilian  authority.”^^ 

Snider  is  largely  silent  on  the  question  of  disobedience,  but  his  ar¬ 
guments  about  the  profession’s  requirement  for  moral  autonomy  rest 
on  James  Burk’s  concept  of  “responsible  obedience.”^*^  Burk,  a  professor 
of  sociology  at  Texas  A&M  University,  agrees  that  senior  officers  share 
moral  accountability  for  their  actions  and  advice,  but  that  responsibility 
is  constrained  and  must  be  channeled  appropriately.  According  to  Burk, 
“obedience  to  the  principle  that  civilian  leaders  rule  does  not  necessarily 
create  a  world  of  blind  obedience,  not  so  long  as  the  military  profession 
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retains  its  autonomy  to  cultivate  its  expert  knowledge  and  to  introduce 
it  into  policy  deliberations.”^^  Military  leaders  can  neither  responsibly 
disobey  nor  resign  when  faced  with  an  immoral  order,  but  they  have  a 
clear  responsibility  to  communicate  their  expertise  and  advice  candidly 
during  policy  deliberations. 

The  effective  development  of  strategy  depends  on  the  close  integra¬ 
tion  of  civilian  and  military  perspectives.^^  Nevertheless,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  clearly  subordinates  military  prerogatives  to  the  policy  decisions  of 
civilians  and  civilian  institutions.^^  Thus,  at  the  most  fundamental  level, 
attempts  by  senior  officers  to  claim  the  legitimate  authority  necessary  to 
judge  the  morality  of  a  policy  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  are  inconsistent 
with  civilian  control  of  the  military.  As  Burk  argues,  “If  there  is  a  conflict 
in  judgment  between  political  leaders  and  military  professionals  over 
the  wisdom  of  a  policy  to  use  armed  force,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  case 
that  the  political  leader  is  right  and  the  military  professional  wrong.  Of¬ 
ten,  the  matter  will  be  surrounded  by  enough  uncertainty  no  one  could 
be  sure  which  judgment  should  be  preferred.  Yet,  in  the  end,  someone 
must  decide,  and  .  .  .  these  rules  are  embedded  in  the  Constitution.”-^*^ 

Our  republican  system  of  governance  presupposes  that  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  moral  disagreements  about  policy  outcomes,  and  it  establishes 
a  system  of  civilian  institutions  within  which  to  resolve  those  disputes. 
Operating  in  this  system  does  not  require  senior  military  leaders  to  obey 
blindly,  but  it  does  require  “responsible  obedience.”  Officers  have  a  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibility  to  offer  expert  advice,  but  they  should  not  re¬ 
sign  or  disobey  a  lawful  order  when  their  advice  is  not  taken.  The  status 
of  a  profession  relies  on  its  ability  to  profess,  not  on  its  ability  to  dictate?^ 

Larger  Problems  in  Civil-Military  Relations 

Although  Snider’s  and  Dubik’s  arguments  seem  compelling  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  their  narrow  space  of  resignation  vanishes  in  practice.  Indeed, 
Dubik  and  Snider  both  explicitly  state  that  the  Dempsey  case  came 
nowhere  near  meeting  their  criteria  for  principled  resignation.^^  In  ad¬ 
dition,  unlike  many  bloggers  and  pundits,  neither  Snider  nor  Dubik 
support  public  resignation  in  protest,  nor  do  they  support  politically 
motivated  threats  by  senior  officers  intended  to  intimidate  or  coerce  ci¬ 
vilian  leaders.  Yet  there  is  suggestive  evidence  that  the  resignation  debate 
itself  may  be  harming  trust  and  the  civil-military  relationship.  Support 
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for  resignation  in  protest  has  been  on  the  rise  in  recent  years.  In  1999, 
for  example,  only  27  percent  of  all  veterans  agreed  that  a  senior  officer 
should  resign  in  protest  in  the  face  of  an  “unwise”  order.  However,  by 
2014,  59  percent  thought  so.^^  Moreover,  the  recent  round  of  blog  posts 
and  op-eds  supporting  politically  motivated,  rather  than  principled,  res¬ 
ignation  contributes  to  skepticism  among  civilian  leaders  and  general 
civil-military  distrust.  While  levels  of  trust  among  the  public  remain 
high,  partisan  differences  have  emerged — especially  among  elites.  Cur¬ 
rently,  94  percent  of  Republicans  express  “quite  a  lot”  or  “a  great  deal” 
of  confidence  in  the  military,  but  only  61  percent  of  all  Democrats  and 
49  percent  of  elite  Democrats  feel  the  same.^'^ 

Neither  Snider  and  Dubik  nor  other  thoughtful  observers  of  civil- 
military  relations  have  caused  the  trends  described  above.  However,  by 
responding  to  partisan  arguments  about  resignation  in  protest  during 
an  ongoing  policy  debate,  scholars  risk  legitimizing  flawed  arguments 
about  resignation.  They  make  politically  motivated  resignations  seem 
plausible  to  civilian  leaders.  Even  when  presented  with  careful  analy¬ 
ses,  it  can  be  difficult  to  grasp  the  nuance  involved  in  these  debates. 
In  the  age  of  blogs  and  social  media,  continued  debate  exacerbates 
civil-military  tension  in  ongoing  policy  discussions  that  clearly  do  not 
warrant  resignation  by  either  set  of  standards. 

Just  as  important,  by  focusing  on  the  question  of  whether  officers 
can  resign  under  extremely  rare  circumstances,  scholars  ignore  far  more 
pressing  questions  of  greater  import  to  American  civil-military  relations. 
For  example,  Dubik’s  analysis  of  General  Johnson’s  almost-resignation 
never  considers  the  Army  chief’s  role  during  policy  deliberations  about 
whether  to  mobilize  the  reserves.  Although  intelligence  analyst  and  mili¬ 
tary  historian  Lewis  Sorley  argues  that  Johnson  was  sharply  critical  dur¬ 
ing  policy  deliberations,  other  evidence  suggests  Johnson  failed  to  fully 
articulate  his  reservations  about  the  proposed  policy  to  the  secretary  of 
defense  or  the  president  either  before  or  after  a  decision  was  made.^^ 
Moreover,  according  to  McMaster’s  account,  Johnson  deliberately  mis¬ 
led  members  of  Congress  and  withheld  information  because — in  John¬ 
son’s  own  words — he  owed  “allegiance  principally  to  the  President.”^^ 
By  asserting  that  the  Army  chief  had  a  right  to  resign,  Dubik  ignores 
prior  questions  about  whether  Johnson  met  his  basic  responsibilities  to 
support  constitutional  processes  as  a  senior  military  advisor. 
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The  current  debate  about  resignation  and  disobedience  fuels  the  nar¬ 
rative  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  trust  between  civilian  and  military  lead¬ 
ers.  It  also  focuses  on  the  rare  circumstances  in  which  the  civil-military 
dialogue  has  completely  broken  down.  Moreover,  it  ignores  a  wide  range 
of  institutional  issues,  including  decisions  about  future  force  structure, 
resource  management,  training,  recruiting  and  retention,  and  assess¬ 
ments  of  long-term  risk.  Consequently,  this  debate  offers  little  guidance 
that  would  help  senior  officers  navigate  their  daily  responsibilities  dur¬ 
ing  todays  policy-making  process.  In  this  regard,  the  resignation  debate 
is  emblematic  of  an  existing  gap  within  the  broader  literature  on  the 
civil-military  dialogue. 

As  it  stands,  the  civil-military  relations  literature  is  heavy  on  prohibi¬ 
tions,  explaining  what  officers  cannot  do,  and  light  on  specifics  about 
how  officers  can  be  involved  in  the  policy-making  process.  Beginning 
with  Samuel  P.  Huntingtons  model  of  objective  control,  officers  are 
told  to  abstain  from  political  activity  of  any  kind.^^  However,  as  Burks 
model  of  responsible  obedience  suggests,  there  may  not  always  be  a  clear 
distinction  between  political  and  military  spheres.  Political  leaders  of¬ 
ten  depend  on  information  they  obtain  from  military  leaders  to  weigh 
their  options  and  make  decisions.  Thus,  senior  military  leaders  must  be 
prepared  to  operate  at  the  nexus  of  policy  and  strategy.^^  Nevertheless, 
current  Army  doctrine  stipulates  that  professionals  “confine  their  advi¬ 
sory  role  to  the  policymaking  process”  but  offers  no  guidance  about  how 
to  exercise  this  role.  The  sole  direction  given  in  Army  doctrine  is  that 
military  leaders  should  “not  engage  publicly  in  policy  advocacy  or  dis- 
sent.”^^  The  other  military  services  provide  no  guidance  in  doctrine  on 
the  matter.  Surely,  more  can  be  said  about  the  role  of  military  expertise 
in  policy  debates.  How  does  one  responsibly  walk  this  path? 

There  have  been  some  signs  of  progress  in  recent  years.  For  example, 
Risa  A.  Brooks,  associate  professor  of  political  science  at  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity,  considers  the  potential  costs  and  benefits  of  political  activity  by 
military  officers  in  a  democracy.'^®  Brooks  recognizes  some  clear  benefits 
of  political  activity  by  military  officers  but  concludes  that  the  costs  ulti¬ 
mately  outweigh  the  benefits.  Yet  Brooks’s  analysis  also  fails  to  recognize 
that  military  advice  is  always  delivered  in  a  political  context.  Although 
she  identifies  a  typology  including  different  types  of  political  behaviors, 
she  never  actually  defines  what  makes  a  particular  act  political  rather 
than  military.'^’  As  a  result,  she  offers  little  guidance  to  military  leaders 
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about  what  they  can  or  should  say  during  the  policy  process  or  to  civil¬ 
ian  leaders  about  how  they  could  obtain  any  of  the  benefits  of  military 
expertise.  Ultimately,  the  inference  is  to  safeguard  civilian  control  and 
that  military  advice  must  remain  only  within  the  confines  of  private 
policy  deliberations. 

While  agreeing  that  military  officers  should  not  engage  in  political 
activity,  other  scholars  nevertheless  leave  room  for  officers  to  engage  in 
dissent — sometimes  even  public  dissent.^^  Framing  military  advice  and 
expertise  in  terms  of  dissent  creates  several  problems,  however.  First,  it 
implies  that  the  relationship  between  the  president  and  senior  military 
leaders  is  of  primary  importance,  while  downplaying  the  importance 
of  the  congressional  role  in  civil-military  relations.  Yet  military  leaders 
have  a  constitutional  obligation  to  support  all  branches  of  government 
in  their  policy-making  duties.  When  military  leaders  fail  to  provide  all 
relevant  information  to  congressional  leaders,  as  General  Johnson  did, 
they  undermine  the  proper  functioning  of  constitutional  processes  of 
oversight. 

Second,  a  focus  on  the  dissent  side  of  military  advice  reinforces  the 
narrative  of  broader  civil-military  tension  and  distrust,  undermining 
the  positive  role  military  expertise  can — and  should — play  in  policy  de¬ 
bates.  Rather  than  encouraging  officers  to  speak  candidly  and  to  offer 
their  considered  military  judgment  on  topics  related  to  military  exper¬ 
tise,  framing  the  strategic  dialogue  around  dissent  teaches  them  to  focus 
on  situations  in  which  civilian  leaders  disagree  with  them.  In  a  divided 
republic,  the  reality  is  that  military  advice  will  frequently  dissent  from 
the  position  of  at  least  some  political  actors,  especially  in  the  current  po¬ 
litical  environment.^^  While  officers  should  be  aware  of  these  potential 
conflicts  and  exercise  some  political  savvy,  they  should  not  be  focused 
primarily  on  which  political  actors  agree  or  disagree  with  them.  Instead, 
they  should  be  concerned  with  giving  the  most  accurate  and  candid  as¬ 
sessment  possible,  consistent  with  their  unique  military  expertise. 

Finally,  a  focus  on  military  dissent  reinforces  the  notion  that  mili¬ 
tary  advice  is  a  tool  to  wield  against  civilian  leaders  rather  than  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  a  constitutional  responsibility  to  support  elected  leaders  in 
the  conduct  of  their  duties.  Military  leaders  should  not  offer  advice  to 
achieve  the  policy  outcomes  they  prefer;  rather,  they  provide  one  form 
of  expertise  that  can  help  political  leaders  make  more  effective  policy 
decisions,  typically  as  part  of  a  broader  strategy. 
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Instead  of  focusing  on  the  question  of  whether  apolitical  military  of¬ 
ficers  can  resign  or  dissent  after  the  civil-military  dialogue  breaks  down, 
scholars  should  dedicate  more  energy  toward  articulating  the  positive 
role  professional  military  officers  can  play  in  policy  deliberations.  Al¬ 
though  military  officers  do  not  possess  the  constitutional  authority  to 
adjudicate  between  competing  versions  of  the  “common  good,”  they  do 
have  a  critical  responsibility  to  inform  policy  debates  and  discussions.'^'^ 
Professional  officers  looking  for  guidance  on  how  to  render  military 
advice  in  a  political  context  need  more  guidance  than  the  current  litera¬ 
ture  provides.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  military  officers  that  civilians  have 
the  “right  to  be  wrong”;  officers  need  a  new  framework  to  help  them 
understand  how  they  can  give  advice  in  such  a  way  that  will  help  civil¬ 
ian  leaders  be  right  more  often  but  that  does  not  threaten  civilian  pri¬ 
macy.  Military  leaders  need  more  robust  norms  and  guidelines  that  can 
help  them  understand  how  to  find  their  voice  in  the  unequal  dialogue. 
Drawing  on  the  central  insights  of  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  the  next  section 
develops  a  framework  for  expert  military  advice  in  the  policy-making 
process. 


A  Clausewitzian  Framework 
for  Military  Expertise  and  Advice 

The  search  for  a  new  framework  turns  to  an  old  source  for  inspiration. 
Carl  von  Clausewitz  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  insight  that  war  is 
always  political  in  nature:  “the  continuation  of  politics  with  the  addition 
of  other  means. Yet  his  dialectical  approach  offers  a  much  richer  and 
more  nuanced  view  of  both  the  unity  and  distinctiveness  of  the  military 
and  the  political  aspects  of  war.  According  to  Clausewitz,  politics  estab¬ 
lishes  the  source  of  war,  dictates  the  available  means,  and  determines  the 
desired  ends.^*’  Nevertheless,  “war  is  special  activity,  different  and  sepa¬ 
rate  from  any  other  pursued  by  man.”^^  Within  its  subordinate  sphere, 
then,  war  retains  the  logic  of  politics,  but  military  expertise  has  its  own 
grammar. 

Since  political  leaders  sometimes  “may  lack  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
military  matters,”  Clausewitz  requires  military  leaders  to  provide  unique 
military  advice  as  part  of  a  robust  strategic  dialogue. Nevertheless,  he 
is  much  more  concerned  about  the  influence  of  the  political  on  the  mili¬ 
tary,  rather  than  vice  versa.  In  fact,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the 
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senior  military  leader  should  sit  in  the  cabinet  so  political  leaders  may 
shape  his  activities.^®  In  contrast,  Clausewitz  expects  military  expertise 
may  inform  political  decisions  but  not  dictate  political  ends. 

Clausewitz  provides  a  much  more  complete  account  of  the  nature  and 
limitations  of  military  expertise.  This  perspective  on  the  military  leader  s 
expert  knowledge  does  not  suggest  that  military  leaders  are  always  right 
and  civilian  leaders  are  always  wrong  in  matters  of  war;  rather,  it  sug¬ 
gests  that  close  and  continuous  dialogue  between  military  and  civilian 
leaders  is  required  to  ensure  strategic  success.  Moreover,  it  places  clear 
responsibility  on  military  leaders  to  develop  special  expertise  related  to 
military  affairs. 

Military  Expertise 

It  is  within  the  grammar  of  war  where  Clausewitz  identifies  unique 
military  expertise,  or  military  genius.  Whereas  civilian  expertise  lies 
within  the  realm  of  policy,  the  grammar  of  war  centers  on  combat.^^ 
Thus,  the  military  leader  must  be  expert  in  the  conduct  of  war  to  include 
both  tactics  and  military  strategy,  as  well  as  the  “creation,  maintenance, 
and  use”  of  fighting  forces.  All  of  these  activities  ultimately  must  relate 
to  combat. 

Yet  military  expertise  faces  significant  limitations.  Unlike  other  human 
activities,  war  is  extremely  complex  because  it  “takes  place  in  a  unique 
environment  of  danger,  fear,  physical  exertion,  and  uncertainty.”^^  It  is 
neither  an  art  nor  a  science;  rather,  it  is  something  akin  to  a  duel  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  strategic  interaction  with  a  human  adversary  and  the 
complexity  of  the  environment  in  which  war  takes  place  make  war  in¬ 
herently  unpredictable. 

For  Clausewitz,  it  is  precisely  this  capricious  nature  that  provides  the 
basis  of  military  expertise  and  defines  its  limitations.  Although  “every¬ 
thing  in  strategy  is  very  simple,”  he  maintains  that  the  military  leader  re¬ 
quires  “great  strength  of  character,  as  well  as  great  lucidity  and  firmness 
of  mind  ...  to  carry  out  the  plan.”^^  Years  of  experience  and  practice 
provide  senior  military  leaders  with  the  ability  to  “know  friction  in  order 
to  overcome  it  whenever  possible,  and  in  order  not  to  expect  a  standard 
of  achievement  in  his  operations  which  this  very  friction  makes  impos¬ 
sible.”^®  Clausewitz  recognized  that  combat  experience  is  itself  punctu¬ 
ated  and  rare.  Although  he  advises  military  leaders  to  turn  to  training 
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and  the  study  of  military  history  to  supplement  experience,  he  recog¬ 
nizes  that  even  the  best  commanders  will  often  get  things  wrong. 

Modern  attempts  to  develop  a  military  science  only  underscore 
Clausewitz’s  perspective  about  the  limits  of  military  expertise.  Moreover, 
the  addition  of  new  military  and  political  tools  of  influence  only  exacer¬ 
bates  this  complexity.  As  one  commentator  has  noted,  “Military  science 
is  not  normally  so  exact  as  to  rule  out  all  but  one  school  of  thought  on 
the  question  of  how  battles  are  to  be  fought  and  wars  won.  As  a  result, 
military  planners  frequently  find  themselves  uncertain  or  divided  re¬ 
garding  the  kinds  of  preparations  necessary  to  support  the  foreign  policy 
purposes  of  the  nation.”^^ 

Despite  recognizing  these  significant  challenges,  Clausewitz  neverthe¬ 
less  devotes  a  significant  amount  of  time  to  identifying  the  skills  and 
characteristics  required  to  develop  military  genius.  Although  military 
officers’  understanding  will  always  be  limited  and  imperfect,  a  grasp  of 
the  grammar  of  war  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  develop  and  implement 
effective  strategy.  Within  the  realm  of  combat,  a  military  expert  must 
be  able  to  identify  the  military  resources  required  to  accomplish  a  given 
end  and  estimate  the  costs  and  risks  of  a  campaign.^^  These  skills  are 
necessary  because  of  both  practical  and  political  constraints.  The  un¬ 
limited  application  of  resources  would  “result  in  strength  being  wasted, 
which  is  contrary  to  other  principles  of  statecraft.”^^  It  could  also  un¬ 
dermine  domestic  support  if  the  means  used  in  a  military  operation  are 
disproportionate  to  the  ends  sought.*^®  Consequently,  Clausewitz  pays 
close  attention  to  the  military  leader’s  need  to  strive  for  an  optimal  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  two. 

According  to  Clausewitz,  military  experts  must  fully  understand  the 
capabilities  at  their  disposal  and  how  long  military  actions  will  take. 
This  burden  is  indeed  significant  as  demonstrated  by  the  level  of  detail 
he  devoted  to  tactical  and  operational  questions,  and  it  requires  the  care¬ 
ful  study  of  military  history  and  theories  of  war.*^^  “Practice  and  experi¬ 
ence  dictate  the  answer  [to  questions  of  feasibility]:  this  is  possible,  that 
is  not.”^^  Thus,  military  experts  possess  a  keen  understanding  of  both 
what  military  force  can  accomplish  and  what  it  cannot. 

In  addition  to  understanding  the  means-ends  relationship,  military 
leaders  must  also  possess  the  creativity  and  expertise  necessary  to  gener¬ 
ate  options  and  develop  ways  consistent  with  war’s  political  constraints. 
Clausewitz  acknowledges  the  potential  there  is  more  than  one  path  to 
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success  when  he  argues,  “given  certain  conditions,  different  ways  of 
reaching  the  objective  are  possible.”^^  Yet  military  experts  must  be  at¬ 
tuned  to  the  political  context  when  developing  military  options  to  sup¬ 
port  political  ends  because  “questions  of  personality  and  personal  rela¬ 
tions  raise  the  number  of  possible  ways  of  achieving  the  goal  of  policy 
to  infinity.”*’^  Political  leaders  may  consider  certain  military  approaches 
to  be  off  limits  for  moral  or  political  reasons,  or  they  may  request  to  use 
military  resources  in  particular  ways.  Yet  Clausewitz  suggests  that  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  must  be  open  to  allowing  political  leaders  to  choose  what 
they  consider  the  optimum  path  to  their  political  objectives.  Military 
leaders  nevertheless  have  a  responsibility  to  share  their  expertise  on  the 
feasibility  of  options,  but  they  should  recognize  that  nonmilitary  factors 
may  sometimes  influence  their  approach. 

Thus,  even  if  they  are  deeply  familiar  with  the  grammar  of  war,  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  must  not  be  ignorant  of  domestic  politics.  Especially  at  the 
highest  levels  of  command,  military  experts  must  have  a  sound  grasp  of 
national  policy.  Again,  Clausewitz  states,  “No  major  proposal  for  war 
can  be  worked  out  in  ignorance  of  political  factors.”*^^  For  example,  the 
scale  of  political  purposes  will  have  significant  implications  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  means  required  and  myriad  other  factors:  “The  political  object — 
the  original  motive  for  the  war — will  thus  determine  both  the  military 
objective  to  be  reached  and  the  amount  of  effort  it  requires 

As  a  result,  all  military  planning  must  proceed  from  its  political  basis. 
If  anyone  attempts  to  separate  war  from  its  political  aspects,  they  will  be 
“left  with  something  pointless  and  devoid  of  sense.”*"^  For  Clausewitz, 
then,  the  unity  of  war  does  not  come  from  the  overlapping  nature  of 
civilian  and  military  spheres  but  rather  from  the  primacy  of  the  civilian 
sphere.*^^ 

Civilian  Expertise 

Although  Clausewitz  identifies  the  unique  nature  of  military  exper¬ 
tise,  he  identifies  certain  topics  as  outside  the  bounds  of  the  military 
realm  and  squarely  within  the  civilian  sphere.  Most  notably,  he  places 
the  onus  for  the  ends  of  policy  on  civilian  leaders.  In  distinguishing  the 
commander  and  his  army  from  the  government,  he  unambiguously  as¬ 
serts,  “the  political  aims  are  the  business  of  the  government  alone.”*^^  Ci¬ 
vilian  leaders  alone  dictate  the  ends  of  policy.  Through  the  establishment 
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of  policy,  governments  are  the  arbiters  and  custodians  of  the  peoples 
interests.  Regardless  of  a  nation’s  domestic  institutional  arrangements: 

It  can  be  taken  as  agreed  that  the  aim  of  policy  is  to  unify  and  reconcile  all  as¬ 
pects  of  internal  administration  as  well  as  of  spiritual  values  and  whatever  else 
the  moral  philosopher  may  care  to  add.  Policy,  of  course,  is  nothing  in  itself;  it 
is  simply  the  trustee  for  all  these  interests  against  other  states.  That  it  can  err, 
subserve  the  ambitions,  private  interests,  and  vanity  of  those  in  power,  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  In  no  sense  can  the  art  of  war  ever  be  regarded  as  the  preceptor 
of  policy,  and  here  we  can  only  treat  policy  as  representative  of  all  interests  of 
the  community.^® 

Thus,  civilian  leaders  alone  are  responsible  for  interpreting  the  “will  of 
the  people,”  identifying  national  values  and  interests,  and  making  final 
judgments  about  how  much  risk  the  government  can  accept  in  particu¬ 
lar  areas.  Moreover,  since  these  factors  are  outside  the  grammar  of  war, 
military  experts  have  no  basis  upon  which  to  judge  them.  Instead,  they 
must  assume  that  the  outcomes  of  policy  are  consistent  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  community.^^ 

Domestic  politics  and  political  organization  also  fall  outside  the  mili- 
rary  sphere.  Civilian  leaders  bear  full  responsibility  for  all  domestic  po¬ 
litical  factors  and  economic  considerations.  When  planning,  military 
leaders  must  remember  “strategy  does  not  inquire  how  a  country  should 
be  organized  and  a  people  trained  in  order  to  produce  the  best  military 
results.  It  takes  these  matters  as  it  finds  them.”^^  Even  on  questions  of 
how  to  mobilize  the  nation  and  what  level  of  resources  can  be  provided 
during  times  of  crisis,  Clausewitz  places  responsibility  for  domestic  po¬ 
litical  judgments  squarely  with  civilian  leaders.  He  also  expects  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  dictate  the  size  of  the  military  and  the  system  of  supply. 
After  providing  expert  advice  about  the  necessary  resources,  the  military 
commander  accepts  the  means  he  is  given  and  uses  such  means  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  possible.^^ 

Of  course,  many  policy  judgments  about  the  ends  of  policy  or  do¬ 
mestic  organization  may  be  contingent  on  the  required  means,  costs, 
or  duration.  Political  leaders  may  decide  that  the  benefits  inherent  in 
some  outcomes  simply  may  not  be  worth  the  necessary  effort.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  may  choose  to  reduce  the  ends  sought  or  forego  an  action 
altogether.  In  these  cases,  civilian  decisions  about  the  ends  of  policy  or 
domestic  organization  are  contingent  on  military  expertise;  however, 
this  does  not  imply  that  military  experts  themselves  have  responsibility 
over  these  decisions.  Rather,  they  have  a  responsibility  to  provide  the 
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information  civilian  leaders  require  to  interpret  the  public’s  will  and  to 
establish  it  in  policy.  Political  ends  must  govern,  but  they  must  not  be  a 
tyrant. 

Overlapping  Expertise 

However,  there  are  at  least  several  areas  where  military  expertise  over¬ 
laps  with  civilian  expertise.  In  these  areas,  civilian  and  military  leaders 
share  some  degree  of  responsibility.  The  first  area  involves  assessments 
of  international  politics,  the  security  environment,  and  the  opportunity 
costs  of  acting  in  one  area  while  ignoring  another.  Changes  in  alliance 
structures  or  the  international  situation  can  significantly  influence  mili¬ 
tary  operations.  According  to  Clausewitz,  in  some  campaigns,  every¬ 
thing  “depends  on  the  existing  political  affiliations,  interests,  traditions, 
lines  of  policy,  and  the  personalities  of  princes,  ministers,  favorites, 
mistresses,  and  so  forth.”^*’  Although  military  leaders  may  not  possess 
special  expertise  in  all  matters  of  state,  they  do  share  responsibility  for 
certain  aspects  of  international  politics,  such  as  the  preservation  of  the 
military  components  of  alliance  structures. 

The  second  area  pertains  to  integrating  the  military  instrument  with 
other  instruments  of  state  power.  In  some  cases,  Clausewitz  recognizes 
that  military  tools  will  be  only  part  of  the  state’s  overall  strategy.  In  other 
cases,  the  use  of  military  power  will  remain  confined  to  “such  minimal 
wars,  which  consist  of  merely  threatening  the  enemy,  with  negotiations 
held  in  reserve.”^^  While  military  leaders  do  not  hold  any  particular 
diplomatic  expertise,  they  nevertheless  share  a  responsibility  in  ensuring 
military  tools  complement  the  other  instruments  of  the  state.  Addition¬ 
ally,  military  expertise  concerning  the  consequences  and  limits  of  mili¬ 
tary  power  is  of  exceptional  importance  in  this  area.  Yet  even  if  military 
power  is  not  actually  used  or  is  used  only  in  a  limited  manner,  military 
expertise  plays  a  role  in  shaping  the  state’s  policies  of  prevention  and 
deterrence. 

The  final  area  of  shared  expertise  relates  to  the  establishment  of  limit¬ 
ing  principles  and  the  management  of  escalation  dynamics.  Clausewitz 
recognizes  that  states  sometimes  will  find  it  in  their  interest  to  wage  lim¬ 
ited  wars  yet  sees  a  potential  trap  in  this  approach.  In  situations  involv¬ 
ing  minimal  state  interests,  “the  art  of  war  will  shrivel  into  prudence, 
and  its  main  concern  will  be  to  make  sure  the  delicate  balance  is  not 
suddenly  upset  in  the  enemy’s  favor  and  the  half-hearted  war  does  not 
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become  a  real  war  after  all.”^^  In  these  limited  conflicts,  the  expertise  of 
both  civilian  and  military  leaders  must  influence  escalation  dynamics. 
Together,  they  attempt  to  avoid  a  commitment  of  resources  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  with  the  desired  ends. 

Drawing  the  Lines 

Although  there  are  areas  in  which  the  military  sphere  overlaps  with 
particular  aspects  in  the  civilian  realm,  there  are  nevertheless  clear  limits 
on  military  expertise.  Clausewitz  sees  no  circumstances  under  which 
military  expertise  will  encompass  questions  regarding  the  ends  of  policy. 
However,  he  does  not  draw  the  same  clear  line  with  respect  to  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  policy  onto  combat.  He  reminds  us  that  policy  “is  the 
guiding  intelligence  and  war  only  the  instrument,  not  vice  versa.  No 
other  possibility  exists,  then,  than  to  subordinate  the  military  point  of 
view  to  the  political.”^^  He  explicitly  states  that,  at  the  highest  levels,  the 
idea  of  a  purely  military  opinion  or  purely  military  advice  is  absurd. 
However,  Clausewitz  also  does  not  draw  a  clear  line  beyond  which  “op¬ 
erational  expertise  ought  to  take  over  and  political  control  cease.”^'  Al¬ 
though  he  admits  that  policy  will  not  dictate  “the  posting  of  guards  or 
the  employment  of  patrols,”  he  does  admit  that  political  considerations 
will  be  “influential  in  the  planning  of  war,  of  the  campaign,  and  often 
even  of  the  battle.”^^  As  Suzanne  Nielsen,  an  associate  professor  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  at  the  US  Military  Academy,  has  argued,  “If  political 
considerations  may  also  be  significant  here,  then  Clausewitz  does  not  es¬ 
tablish  a  clear  limitation  on  political  control  over  military  operations.”^^ 
Clausewitz  does  not  expect  military  leaders  to  be  involved  in  politics, 
but  he  does  anticipate  that  political  leaders  will  direct  military  affairs. 

Figure  1  depicts  the  central  features  of  this  Clausewitzian  framework 
for  military  advice.  First,  it  shows  the  overlapping  nature  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  spheres  of  expertise  and  highlights  the  need  for  ongo¬ 
ing  strategic  dialogue.  Second,  it  demonstrates  the  unique  features  of 
military  expertise,  while  also  clearly  identifying  those  factors  that  fall 
outside  the  military  sphere.  Third,  it  shows  there  is  no  clear  bound¬ 
ary  preventing  the  encroachment  of  political  factors  into  the  military 
realm;  policy  permeates  all  military  operations,  and  political  leaders 
retain  legitimate  authority  over  military  decisions.  Finally,  it  illustrates 
that — despite  the  development  of  military  expertise — ^war  will  remain 
an  unpredictable  endeavor  because  military  operations  are  a  form  of 
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human  interaction  that  takes  place  within  an  environment  of  danger, 
chance,  and  uncertainty. 
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Figure  1 :  A  Clausewitzian  framework  for  the  civil-military  dialogue 

This  framework  has  several  features  that  make  it  more  attractive  than 
previous  models  of  civil-military  interaction.  In  many  ways,  it  actually 
subsumes  and  unifies  several  of  the  most-prominent  models.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  retains  civilian  leaders’  right  to  be  wrong  and  prevents  political 
activity  by  military  leaders.  It  also  encapsulates  the  unequal  dialogue 
and  recognizes  that  civilian  leaders  have  a  responsibility  to  ensure  mili¬ 
tary  activities  support  policy  goals.  Finally,  it  is  consistent  with  Burk’s 
conception  of  responsible  obedience  and  suggests  ways  to  operationalize 
this  concept. 

Flowever,  the  Clausewitzian  framework  also  adds  new  features  to 
these  existing  models.  First,  it  more  carefully  identifies  the  unique  na¬ 
ture  and  limitations  of  military  expertise.  It  focuses  on  the  collaborative 
aspects  of  the  civil-military  dialogue  and  provides  greater  clarity  on  what 
role  military  experts  can — and  should — play  in  the  policy-making  pro¬ 
cess.  In  so  doing,  it  takes  the  focus  off  issues  like  resignation  and  dissent, 
instead  describing  the  role  military  experts  should  play  in  a  successful 
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civil-military  dialogue.  Finally,  it  provides  a  basis  for  military  compe¬ 
tence  based  on  trust.  If  military  leaders  do  not  add  value  to  the  policy¬ 
making  process,  this  framework  suggests  that  civilian  leaders  can — and 
will — ^withdraw  autonomy  from  the  military.  Thus,  military  leaders  face 
incentives  to  develop  expertise  and  to  offer  their  best  advice  while  recog¬ 
nizing  the  limits  of  military  expertise. 

Practical  Implications  of  a  Clausewitzian  Framework 

There  are  a  number  of  practical  implications  that  would  result  from 
adopting  this  framework.  Although  civilian  and  military  leaders  both 
share  responsibility,  this  article  focuses  primarily  on  the  military  side  of 
the  dialogue.  Below  are  the  most  important  practical  lessons  military 
leaders  should  keep  in  mind  when  engaging  in  strategic  dialogue  at  the 
highest  levels. 

Senior  military  leaders  provide  clear  military  advice  but  should  avoid 
commenting  on  topics  that  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  military  expertise.  The 
Clausewitzian  framework  developed  above  identifies  some  areas  of  spe¬ 
cial  military  expertise,  and  some  areas  where  military  expertise  overlaps 
with  civilian  expertise.  Policy  permeates  all  military  operations  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  framework;  however,  military  experts  cannot  claim  inviolable 
autonomy  over  any  of  these  topic  areas.  Rather,  military  leaders  must 
earn  autonomy  through  expert  advice  in  practice.  They  do  so  by  pro¬ 
viding  candid,  frank,  and  accurate  assessments  on  issues  within  their 
expertise. 

However,  as  figure  1  illustrates,  although  there  are  some  areas  of  over¬ 
lap  between  civilian  and  military  spheres,  certain  aspects  of  civilian  ex¬ 
pertise  lie  clearly  outside  the  military  realm.  Because  the  conduct  war  is 
subordinate  to  the  logic  of  politics,  military  leaders  can  claim  no  exper¬ 
tise  in  questions  about  whether  the  government  should  pursue  a  par¬ 
ticular  policy.  They  also  cannot  claim  any  legitimate  basis  upon  which 
to  assess  the  national  interest,  the  public  will,  or  the  common  good.  As 
such,  they  should  refrain  from  both  public  and  private  comments  about 
whether  a  particular  military  policy  or  budget  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

Senior  military  leaders  should  provide  appropriate  military  expertise  in 
private  and  in  public.  Although  military  leaders  do  not  possess  the  ex¬ 
pertise  upon  which  to  assess  what  policy  should  be,  they  nevertheless 
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have  a  duty  to  provide  information  that  can  inform  civilian  policy  de¬ 
cisions.  Unlike  Brooks’s  focus  on  prohibited  political  tactics,  however, 
this  Clausewitizian  framework  instead  focuses  on  content  to  determine 
whether  military  advice  is  appropriate.  In  so  doing,  it  recognizes  that 
military  advice  is  always  rendered  in  a  political  context  and  always  has 
political  implications,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  delivered  in  public  or 
private.  The  framework  further  recognizes  that  military  leaders  often 
will  be  required  to  participate  in  events  with  extensive  media  coverage, 
such  as  official  Department  of  Defense  press  conferences  or  congres¬ 
sional  testimony.  Thus,  not  only  does  this  framework  allow  for  public 
military  advice,  it  actually  requires  military  leaders  to  participate  in  the 
strategic  dialogue  in  public.  Yet  it  limits  the  topics  on  which  they  can 
engage  to  those  within  the  clearly  identified  sphere  of  military  expertise. 

However,  the  logic  of  this  framework  is  at  least  partially  self-limiting; 
in  addition  to  restricting  the  content  of  military  advice,  it  also  places  de 
facto  limits  on  which  forums  are  appropriate  for  military  engagement. 
For  example,  since  military  leaders  base  their  assessments  in  professional 
expertise  (limited  though  it  may  be),  they  should  not  write  “opinion”  ar¬ 
ticles  or  advocacy  pieces  related  to  policy  questions.  Army  general  Colin 
Powell’s  articles  in  the  New  York  Times  and  Foreign  Affairs  violated  the 
framework  because  they  commented  on  when  it  is  appropriate  for  civil¬ 
ian  leaders  to  use  force.®^  This  framework  suggests  that  military  lead¬ 
ers  should  not  give  policy  speeches,  since  policy  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
military  responsibility  and  expertise.  Similarly,  military  experts  should 
not  leak  information  to  the  press  in  an  attempt  to  influence  policy  out¬ 
comes.  Yet  it  also  recognizes  that  military  leaders  have  a  responsibility  to 
clarify  the  record  if  civilian  leaders  distort  their  advice  in  public.®^ 

However,  this  framework  does  not  prohibit  senior  military  leaders 
from  all  writing  opportunities,  speaking  engagements,  or  media  events. 
Yet  it  does  suggest  that  articles  and  public  engagements,  including  those 
with  think  tanks  or  civic  groups,  should  remain  focused  on  topics  that 
do  not  extend  beyond  the  military  sphere.  In  addition,  it  suggests  that 
senior  military  leaders  will  maintain  a  somewhat  limited  public  profile. 

Senior  military  leaders  should provide  the  same  information  and  advice  to 
leaders  in  both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  Consistent  with  their 
constitutional  responsibilities  to  serve  both  branches  of  government, 
military  leaders  have  a  responsibility  to  participate  in  the  strategic  dia¬ 
logue  with  the  president  and  members  of  Congress.  Although  military 
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leaders  possess  no  authority  to  hold  political  leaders  accountable  under 
a  Clausewitzian  framework,  members  of  Congress  nevertheless  rely  on 
military  expertise  when  providing  political  oversight  of  the  executive 
branch.  When  they  cannot  obtain  that  expertise,  the  Clausewitzian  as¬ 
sumption  that  political  leaders  have  access  to  military  information  col¬ 
lapses.  Because  of  this  lack  of  information,  one  also  can  no  longer  as¬ 
sume  that  policy  is  a  repository  of  the  public  will  or  the  common  good. 

Of  course,  the  statutory  authority  of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  service  chiefs  under  Title  X,  US  Code  may  exacerbate 
the  tendency  for  military  officers  to  privilege  their  relationship  with  the 
president.**’  Moreover,  the  large  number  of  legislators  makes  this  type 
of  broad  sharing  of  expertise  challenging,  given  current  statutory  and 
institutional  arrangements.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  as¬ 
sess  whether  or  not  current  laws  or  institutions  undermine  the  civil- 
military  relationship  with  respect  to  Congress.  However,  this  framework 
does  suggest  that  the  strategic  dialogue  will  be  more  effective  if  political 
leaders  from  both  branches  have  ready  access  to  military  expertise.  At  a 
minimum,  then,  this  framework  suggests  the  need  for  regular  military 
participation  in  robust  oversight  hearings  in  both  public  and  unclassi¬ 
fied  settings. 

Once  again,  however,  it  is  worth  emphasizing  that  the  Clausewitzian 
framework  does  not  simply  focus  on  whether  senior  officers  should 
dissent.  Rather,  it  expects  military  officers  to  continually  engage  with 
elected  civilian  leaders  from  both  branches  in  support  of  their  consti¬ 
tutional  duties.  While  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Eric  Shinseki’s  comments 
about  required  troop  levels  in  Iraq  are  one  possible  manifestation  of  this 
sort  of  dialogue,  members  of  Congress  may  also  need  broader  access 
to  military  advice  to  effectively  carry  out  their  constitutional  duties  to 
authorize  the  use  of  force  and  oversee  executive  policy  implementation. 
Of  course,  not  all  military  information  can  or  should  be  publically  com¬ 
municated.  Closed  hearings  and  private  meetings  with  senior  military 
leaders  may  also  improve  the  quality  of  the  strategic  dialogue. 

Senior  military  leaders  should  recognize  and  articulate  the  uncertainty 
and  limitations  inherent  in  any  military  advice.  Some  pundits  suggest  that 
military  leaders  currently  emphasize  uncertainty  only  when  it  benefits 
them  and  their  interests  and  minimize  it  when  it  is  convenient  to  do 
so.*^  However,  a  Clausewitizian  perspective  indicates  that  military  lead¬ 
ers  must  include  a  dose  of  humility  into  their  assessments.  As  such,  the 
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current  practice  of  offering  best  military  advice  (BMA)  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Clausewitzian  framework.  In  practice,  it  confers  an  air  of  legiti¬ 
macy  that  military  advice  cannot  attain. 

Military  expertise  does  provide  valuable  information  during  the  strate¬ 
gic  dialogue,  and  it  should  be  one  input  into  the  policy-making  process. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  never  be  as  precise  in  its  diagnoses  or  prescriptions 
as  expertise  in  other  professions  such  as  medicine  and  law  is.  Conse¬ 
quently,  one  might  better  conceive  of  military  advice  as  a  “considered 
military  assessment”  (CMA)  containing  significant  uncertainty.  Regard¬ 
less  of  whether  military  leaders  adopt  a  shift  from  BMA  to  CMA,  the 
broader  point  remains  that  military  leaders  must  be  mindful  not  only  of 
the  friction  of  war  but  also  of  the  uncertainty  of  future  outcomes.  The 
Clausewitzian  framework  sees  experience  as  a  lubricant  that  can  partially 
mitigate  uncertainty — not  as  something  that  can  eliminate  the  effects  of 
danger,  chance,  and  human  interaction  in  warfare. 

Senior  military  leaders  should  render  advice  grounded  in  the  professions 
expertise,  not  one  professional’s  view,  and  provide  the  full  range  of  military 
opinion.  Consistent  with  the  previous  point,  military  experts  must  also 
recognize  that  no  one  military  leader  can  possess  experience  in  all  the 
aspects  of  joint  warfare  necessary  to  provide  military  advice.  In  short, 
no  senior  officer  will  have  sufficient  combat  experience  on  land,  in  the 
air,  or  at  sea.  Moreover,  even  within  one’s  own  experience,  there  often  is 
considerable  disagreement  about  what  professional  expertise  has  to  say 
on  the  matter.  As  discussed  earlier,  this  generally  implies  that  there  will 
be  a  range  of  opinions  within  or  across  the  respective  service  professions. 

The  Clausewitzian  perspective  of  a  strategic  dialogue  also  suggests  that 
senior  military  leaders  have  a  responsibility  to  share  not  only  their  “own” 
expert  advice  but  also  the  broader  range  of  expertise  within  the  profes¬ 
sion.  Yet  cases  in  which  the  advice  of  senior  military  officers  conflict  with 
one  another  in  public  have  become  increasingly  rare  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  in  1986.  One  notable  exception  is 
Gen  Eric  Shinseki’s  testimony  during  the  run  up  to  the  Iraq  War,  which 
at  least  partially  contradicted  the  United  States  Central  Command  com¬ 
mander  on  troop  estimates. 

Although  there  is  a  statutory  requirement  under  Title  X,  US  Code  for 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  present  diverging  opinions, 
the  law  provides  significant  discretion  in  practice.  Nevertheless,  many 
opportunities  for  senior  leaders  to  share  competing  perspectives  exist 
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within  the  current  deliberative  process,  including  meetings  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  deputies  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  However,  on  operational 
issues,  opportunities  that  would  inject  diverse  military  views  into  the 
policy  process  are  rarer  since  the  passage  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act. 
Additionally,  there  is  no  formal  institutional  process  to  include  service 
perspectives  into  the  National  Security  Council  process,  and  regional 
combatant  commanders  are  only  included  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

Senior  military  leaders  should  provide  political  leaders  with  a  variety  of 
military  options  but  should  work  with  civilians  to  bound  possibilities.  Al¬ 
though  civilian  leaders  have  sole  responsibility  for  determining  the  ends 
of  policy,  the  Clausewitzian  framework  recognizes  that  cost-benefit  analy¬ 
ses  and  military  factors  may  influence  their  decisions.  As  a  result,  it  may 
be  rare  that  civilian  leaders  will  have  identified  the  ends  of  policy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  strategic  dialogue  between  military  and  civilian  leaders. 
As  Janine  Davidson,  senior  fellow  for  defense  policy  at  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  has  noted,  civilian  leaders  are  inclined  to  seek  options, 
while  military  leaders  want  end  states  from  which  to  plan.^^ 

The  Clausewitzian  framework  anticipates  this  conundrum  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  military  leaders  should  expect  to  work  with  civilian  leaders 
through  an  iterative  strategic  dialogue — even  when  ends  are  not  initially 
clear.  In  some — perhaps  even  most — cases,  military  leaders  may  need 
to  be  prepared  to  provide  military  options  for  more  than  one  potential 
end  state.  Civilian  leaders,  for  their  part,  should  provide  some  strategic 
guidance  on  possible  end  states.  While  Clausewitz  is  silent  on  what  this 
guidance  might  look  like,  it  could  include  a  “zone  of  tolerance”  for  po¬ 
tential  outcomes  or  suggest  multiple  end  states.  Civilians  also  may  direct 
military  leaders  to  develop  particular  options.  A  Clausewitzian  perspec¬ 
tive  of  military  advice  accepts  that  civilian  leaders  may  include  consider¬ 
ations  beyond  purely  military  factors  into  their  calculations.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  military  experts  retain  their  responsibility  to  assess  the  feasibility 
and  suitability  of  military  operations  as  the  dialogue  matures. 

Senior  military  leaders  should  provide  well-supported  military  estimates 
and  provide  all  information  relevant  to  policymakers’  decisions.  The  Clause¬ 
witzian  framework  suggests  that  seemingly  self-serving  behavior  will  un¬ 
dermine  effective  strategy.  Since  political  leaders  alone  have  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  determining  policy  that  serves  the  political  will,  military  leaders 
distort  strategy  by  appearing  to  withhold  information  or  providing  er¬ 
roneous  or  unsupported  estimates.  Consequently,  they  must  clearly  ar- 
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ticulate  their  planning  assumptions  and  defend  their  recommendations 
with  data  when  available  and  with  judgment  when  necessary.  Although 
military  experts  must  account  for  the  friction  of  war  and  uncertainty 
when  planning,  they  nevertheless  should  strive  for  optimality — the  ef¬ 
ficient  use  of  state  resources  to  accomplish  political  ends.  The  Clause- 
witzian  framework  suggests  that,  when  they  do  not,  they  create  an  ends- 
ways  or  an  ends-means  mismatch. 

Thus,  military  leaders  who  intentionally  distort  troop  estimates  or 
withhold  information  can  also  undermine  confidence  in  military  exper¬ 
tise  and  lead  to  further  civilian  encroachment  into  military  autonomy. 
Since  civilian  leaders  have  the  authority  to  dictate  policy  on  all  matters 
within  the  military  sphere,  they  become  increasingly  likely  to  do  so  if 
military  leaders  do  not  produce  results.  The  Clausewitzian  framework 
depends  on  reliable  and  available  military  advice  that  allows  civilian 
leaders  to  determine  appropriate  policy. 

Conclusion 

Recent  debates  about  resignation  and  dissent  exemplify  a  deeper 
problem  in  the  literature  on  civil-military  relations  and  the  professional 
education  of  senior  military  leaders.  Although  scholars  on  both  sides 
of  these  debates  have  offered  thoughtful  arguments  about  the  topics  of 
resignation  and  dissent,  those  scholars  nevertheless  have  remained  fo¬ 
cused  on  issues  that  occur  after  the  civil-military  dialogue  has  broken 
down.  This  article  attempts  to  widen  the  aperture  of  this  debate  and 
encourage  other  scholars  to  place  renewed  attention  on  how  to  improve 
the  content  and  quality  of  the  civil-military  dialogue  before  it  collapses. 
Questions  about  how  to  respond  in  the  middle  of  crises  are  interesting, 
but  focusing  solely  on  crises  ensures  there  will  always  be  more  to  debate. 

The  Clausewitzian  framework  in  this  article  is  a  starting  point  for 
future  debate,  but  this  model  unifies  several  previous  models  of  civil- 
military  relations  and  integrates  their  insights  into  a  more  coherent 
whole.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  it  adds  additional  content  to  discus¬ 
sions  about  the  nature  and  limitations  of  military  expertise.  Thus,  it 
attempts  to  help  senior  military  leaders  better  understand  how  they 
can — and  should — participate  in  the  policy-making  process.  While 
recognizing  the  subordinate  nature  that  military  experts  play  in  the 
unequal  dialogue,  this  framework  nevertheless  aims  to  help  military 
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experts  effectively  advise  political  leaders  so  civilians  can  exercise  their 
right  to  be  wrong  as  rarely  as  possible. 

Adopting  norms  consistent  with  this  model  would  improve  the  civil- 
military  dialogue,  but  several  of  the  implications  hint  that  current  insti¬ 
tutional  arrangements  may  make  some  aspects  of  the  framework  more 
difficult  to  apply  than  others.  In  many  cases,  however,  scholars  have  not 
yet  fully  examined  the  effects  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  and  changes 
to  Title  X  have  had  on  the  processes  that  dictate  civil-military  interac¬ 
tions  at  the  strategic  level. 

How  seriously  do  senior  military  leaders  take  their  responsibilities 
to  Congress,  and  what  institutional  changes  might  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  frequency  of  military  advice?  Additionally,  are  there  any  notice¬ 
able  differences  in  the  military  consensus  or  internal  dissent  between 
institutional  and  operational-strategic  policy  areas?  Has  the  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Act  changed  the  way  in  which  senior  military  leaders  provide 
advice  to  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  in  other  significant  ways? 

Civil-military  scholars  must  assess  what  norms  should  govern  civil- 
military  relations  at  the  highest  level  and  how  professional  military  edu¬ 
cation  has  taught  and  transmitted  norms.  Are  these  programs  effective 
in  preparing  officers  for  their  responsibilities  in  the  policy-making  pro¬ 
cess?  While  many  scholars  focus  their  energy  on  what  norms  should  be, 
the  field  would  benefit  from  greater  attention  to  empirical  studies  about 
whether  these  programs  are  effective  in  transmitting  norms.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  it  can,  the  United  States  should  begin  building  the  foundation  and 
habits  necessary  for  constructive  strategic  dialogue  now. 
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Lindsay  P.  Cohn 

Abstract 

Recent  debates  in  the  United  States  have  pitted  the  fiscal  impera¬ 
tive  of  rationalizing  the  budget  against  the  social  narrative  that  society 
has  an  obligation  to  take  care  of  its  service  members  and  veterans.  This 
civil-military  disconnect  is  a  result  of  the  structural  necessity  in  so-called 
liberal  market  economies  (LME)  to  focus  significant  portions  of  their 
military  compensation  on  benefits,  in  addition  to  pay.  These  benefits — 
for  example,  health  care,  childcare,  education,  and  retirement — are  not 
broadly  provided  to  all  citizens  in  LMEs  and  constitute  attractive  re¬ 
cruiting  incentives.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  control  their  costs  and 
difficult  to  limit  or  remove  them  once  implemented.  Thus,  the  United 
States  is  caught  in  a  benefits  trap  with  challenging  civil-military  and 
policy  implications. 


In  late  2014,  the  Military  Times  published  a  series  of  stories  titled 
“Americas  Military:  A  Force  Adrift”  in  which  it  reported  polling  re¬ 
sults  from  service  members,  veterans,  and  their  family  members  show¬ 
ing  plunging  morale,  feelings  that  society  does  not  appreciate  service 
members’  sacrifices,  and  fears  that  compensation  will  not  keep  pace  with 
needs.*  These  results  came  hard  on  the  heels  of  several  public  debates 
about  the  options  the  military  had  to  cut  for  its  budget  to  be  in  line  with 
the  requirements  of  the  2011  Budget  Control  Act — from  which  aircraft 
systems  to  retire  to  whether  to  end  the  current  food  subsidy  military 
families  receive  through  the  commissary  system.^  Budget  experts  such  as 
Todd  Harrison  of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Budgetary  Assessments 
and  Cindy  Williams  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (MIT) 


Lindsay  R  Cohn,  PhD,  is  a  senior  assistant  professor  at  the  Naval  War  College,  teaching  policy  analysis 
and  strategy.  She  spent  20 1 3—20 1 4  as  a  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  International  Affairs  Fellow  working 
for  the  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  special  operations  and  combatting  terrorism.  Her  research 
focuses  on  military  organizations,  particularly  personnel  policy. 
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have  indicated  that  military  personnel  costs  are  rising  at  an  unsustain¬ 
able  rate.^  Three  secretaries  of  defense  and  two  chairmen  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  well  as  most  of  their  service  chiefs,  have  pleaded  with 
Congress  to  bring  military  personnel  costs  under  control.^  However, 
the  backlash  from  veterans’  groups,  military  retirees,  and  other  groups 
representing  the  interests  of  military  personnel  and  their  dependents  has 
been  strong.^  Congress  has  shown  no  interest  in  any  of  the  suggested 
reforms  that  could  even  bear  the  appearance  of  cuts.*^  In  January  2015, 
the  Military  Compensation  and  Retirement  Modernization  Commis¬ 
sion  (MCRMC)  published  its  final  report,  wherein  it  expressly  argued 
that  the  fundamental  structure  of  the  compensation  system  and  the  level 
of  benefits  should  be  protected/ 

All  of  this  indicates  a  problem.  On  one  hand,  the  United  States  has 
a  fairly  solid  consensus  among  experts  and  senior  military  and  civilian 
officials  that  military  compensation  costs  are  skyrocketing  and  unsus¬ 
tainable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  country  has  military  personnel,  depen¬ 
dents,  and  veterans  who  feel  they  are  not  being  adequately  compensated 
and  that  threats  to  their  pay  and  benefits  represent  a  violation  of  the 
social  contract  made  between  the  military  and  society.  While  it  goes 
without  saying  that  pay  and  benefits  are  not  the  only  reasons  people  join 
the  military,  it  is  also  clear  that  people  thinking  of  joining  the  military 
must  consider  both  the  material  and  the  nonmaterial  costs  and  benefits 
of  service. 

Since  very  few  members  of  Congress  are  willing  to  tackle  the  task  of 
reconciling  defense  costs  with  the  budget,  the  United  States  is  faced  with 
the  urgent  need  to  reevaluate  the  civil-military  contract.  In  the  context 
of  a  wider  discussion  about  the  social  contract  Americans  want  to  make 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  it  is  crucial  to  determine  how  we  are  to 
fulfill  our  promises  to  those  who  have  served  and  are  serving,  continue 
to  recruit  high-quality  personnel,  encourage  the  right  people  to  stay  in 
service,  help  those  who  do  not  stay  to  transition  into  the  labor  market, 
and  ensure  that  those  who  are  serving  now  get  the  training  and  equip¬ 
ment  they  need  to  do  their  jobs.  This  article  attempts  to  contextualize 
the  problem  and  suggests  a  cause  for  this  disconnect,  while  highlighting 
current  efforts  to  improve  the  situation.® 
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Labor  Market  Structure  and  Military  Personnel  Policy 

There  is  some  evidence  indicating  that  labor  market  structure  affects 
military  personnel  policies  and  human  resources  management.^  In  my 
previous  research,  I  observed  that  comparative  economists  have  identi¬ 
fied  two  basic  labor  market  equilibria:  those  with  high  labor  turnover 
and  low  levels  of  vocational  skills  training  and,  conversely,  those  with 
low  labor  turnover  and  high  levels  of  vocational  skills  training.  The  first 
is  the  equilibrium  predicted  by  classical  liberal  economics — as  expli¬ 
cated  most  fully  in  Gary  Becker’s  Human  CapitalH  In  a  labor  market 
free  from  government  regulation,  firms  can  hire  and  fire  at  will,  and 
employees  can  leave  at  will,  making  it  irrational  for  the  firm  to  invest 
in  training  employees  in  any  skills  that  could  be  useful  to  other  firms. 
If  the  employees  want  to  make  themselves  attractive,  they  must  invest 
their  own  resources  in  skills  training.  Under  this  equilibrium,  it  is  also 
irrational  for  firms  to  invest  in  firm-specific  skills  training — that  is,  skills 
that  are  valuable  only  to  that  firm,  such  as,  standard  operating  proce¬ 
dures — because  the  employee  may  leave  at  any  time  and  the  resources 
invested  in  training  would  be  wasted. 

Scholars  discovered  the  second  equilibrium  when  they  noticed  that 
many  firms  did  engage  in  vocational  skills  training  but  did  so  only  un¬ 
der  less-than-pure  market  conditions — for  example,  where  government 
regulation  made  it  more  difficult  to  fire  employees  or  more  difficult  to 
leave  employment.  ^  ^  I  have  previously  argued  that  militaries  require 
both  moderate  levels  of  personnel  turnover  and  significant  levels  of  vo¬ 
cational  and  firm-specific  skills  training — a  situation  that  would  require 
off-equilibrium  behavior  from  the  military  as  employer  no  matter  which 
labor  market  structure  surrounded  it.  This  implied  that  militaries  lo¬ 
cated  in  different  labor  market  contexts  would  face  distinct  problems 
of  recruiting,  retaining,  managing,  and  separating  personnel.  In  effect, 
militaries  would  be  unable  to  act  like  private  firms  and  would  have  to 
engage  in  some  market-inefficient  behavior  in  order  to  manage  their 
personnel  appropriately.  I  showed,  though  with  a  very  limited  sample 
of  countries,  that  the  mode  of  contracting  personnel,  the  mode  of  as¬ 
signing  personnel  to  occupational  specialties,  and  the  types  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  nonspecialty-related  further  training  appear  to  vary  with  labor 
market  type.  Although  no  hypotheses  relating  to  recruiting  or  retention 
were  tested,  my  analysis  suggested  that  the  apparent  differences  were 
likely  to  lead  to  a  situation  in  which  less  regulated  labor  markets  with 
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high  turnover  and  low  skills  training — such  as,  so-called  liberal  market 
economies  (LME) — ^would  find  it  easier  to  recruit  high-quality  person¬ 
nel  but  harder  to  retain  them.  Conversely,  more  regulated  labor  mar¬ 
kets  with  low  turnover  and  high  skills  training — so-called  coordinated 
market  economies  (CME) — would  have  more  difficulty  attracting  high- 
quality  recruits  but  less  trouble  retaining  them.  Indeed,  the  implication 
is  that  militaries  in  CMEs  may  have  difficulty  getting  rid  of  their  em¬ 
ployees,  in  general,  whereas  militaries  in  LMEs  are  likely  to  suffer  from 
the  “lemon  problem,”  wherein  the  least  capable  employees  want  to  stay 
and  the  most  capable  have  strong  material  incentives  to  leave. 

LMEs  such  as  the  United  States  is  likely  to  have  an  easier  time  re¬ 
cruiting  high-quality  personnel  than  the  more  highly  regulated  CMEs 
such  as  Germany  are.  This  is  true  because  a  more  flexible  labor  market 
allows  people  who  spend  a  medium  term  in  the  military  to  be  able  to 
transition  laterally  into  another  career,  while  the  less  flexible  labor  mar¬ 
ket  penalizes  any  time  spent  outside  of  one’s  chosen  career  path  and/or 
on  firm-specific  training  from  a  nonpermanent  employer.  Furthermore, 
the  structure  of  unemployment  protection  in  CMEs  is  such  that  unem¬ 
ployment  may  be  more  attractive  than  employment  in  a  temporary  job, 
whereas  in  LMEs,  some  job  is  almost  always  preferable  to  unemploy¬ 
ment.  What  was  not  discussed  in  my  earlier  work  is  that  other  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  larger  socioeconomic  structure  of  these  two  market  types 
may  also  contribute  to  recruiting  and  retention  problems.  In  particular, 
the  role  of  employer-provided  benefits  differs  significantly  across  these 
two  market  types. 


The  Benefits  Trap 

One  reason  militaries  would  have  trouble  recruiting  high-quality  per¬ 
sonnel  in  CMEs  is  that  potential  employees  could  get  skills  training,  job 
security,  and  a  close-to-median  wage  from  almost  any  decent  employer. 
Militaries  in  LMEs,  on  the  other  hand,  could  offer  training  and  job  secu¬ 
rity  that  most  other  employers  could  not  promise  in  the  low-regulation 
environment.  Additionally,  there  are  a  number  of  other  benefits  that 
matter  to  employees  in  LMEs  that  simply  do  not  figure  into  employees’ 
calculus  in  most  CMEs.  The  cost  of  higher  education,  for  example,  is 
generally  higher  in  LMEs  than  in  CMEs.^^  Thus,  militaries  in  LMEs 
have  the  option  of  offering  tuition  assistance  as  a  recruiting  incentive. 
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and  such  militaries  can  structure  the  benefit  to  shape  retention  patterns, 
too.  Public  pension  benefits  are  more  generous  in  CMEs  than  in  their 
more  liberal  counterpart,  so  that  LMEs  have  the  option  of  offering  gen¬ 
erous  pension  benefits  to  recruit  and  to  shape  retention.'^  Childcare  is 
more  likely  to  be  more  generously,  publicly  subsidized  in  CMEs  than  in 
LMEs,  allowing  LME  militaries  to  attract  people  with  the  offer  of  a  ben¬ 
efit  that  may  be  more  difficult  to  find  with  other  employers.  Finally, 
although  health  care  is  generally  subsidized  throughout  the  developed 
world,  the  United  States  is  an  exception,  and  the  military  offers  a  health 
care  system  that  is  far  more  generously  subsidized  than  what  is  available 
to  most  American  employees. 

In  short,  in  CMEs,  benefits  such  as  health  care,  childcare,  access  to 
higher  education,  and  pensions  are  provided  fairly  evenly  to  all,  whereas 
in  LMEs,  access  to  such  benefits  is  more  limited  and  highly  dependent 
on  the  employer.  A  military  that  can  provide  these  benefits — and  that, 
indeed,  considers  them  necessary  to  readiness — will  be  a  very  attractive 
employer  in  an  LME  but  will  look  just  like  most  other  employers  in  a 
CME.^^  Furthermore,  in  LMEs,  these  benefits  are  also  not  generally 
available  to  citizens  except  through  their  employers,  so  the  military  can¬ 
not  rely  on  an  existing  national  infrastructure.  This  implies  that  militar¬ 
ies  in  LMEs  will  be  constrained  to  offer  benefits  as  a  significant  part  of 
their  compensation  packages,  and  the  benefits  may  cost  more  in  LMEs 
due  to  the  lack  of  infrastructure. 

This  constraint  on  LME  militaries  is  both  an  advantage  and  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  On  one  hand,  the  situation  provides  more  options  and  thus 
more  flexibility  in  recruiting  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  retention.  Thus, 
it  may  contribute  to  LME  militaries’  ability  to  attract  high-quality  re¬ 
cruits.  On  the  other  hand,  benefits,  once  conferred  and  justified  as  being 
necessary  to  the  functioning  of  the  force,  are  difficult  to  take  away  or 
modify,  and  their  costs  are  difficult  to  control.  Thus,  while  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  and  does  control  military  base  pay,  it  is  much  harder  to  tackle 
the  costs  of  benefits  when  they  rise,  and  service  members  are  more  likely 
to  feel  that  the  civil-military  contract  is  being  abrogated  when  benefits 
are  the  focus  of  cuts.  Therefore,  LME  militaries  may  find  themselves  in  a 
benefits  trap,  where  they  have  used  these  incentives  to  recruit  and  shape 
their  force  but  are  unable  to  fine  tune  incentives  when  it  is  necessary  to 
downsize.  This  is  especially  true  because  these  benefits  are  significantly 
different  from  what  the  employee  could  expect  from  another  employer. 
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making  the  benefits  particularly  salient  to  the  employee.  Thus,  the  em¬ 
ployee  is  more  likely  to  mobilize  in  defense  of  the  benefits  than  in  de¬ 
fense  of  pay.  If  it  is  the  case  that  militaries  in  LMEs  have  to  rely  more 
heavily  on  benefits,  we  have  clues  to  both  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  in  the  United  States  and  to  their  feeling  that  any  changes 
to  these  benefits  represent  a  betrayal. 

Current  Efforts  to  Improve 

Deborah  Clay-Mendez  has  noted  that,  because  of  the  system  of  in- 
kind  benefits,  “one  unintended  consequence  is  that  military  personnel 
have  become  unnecessarily  costly  relative  to  non-military  personnel.  This 
reduces  the  level  of  military  capability  that  the  United  States  can  provide 
for  any  given  level  of  resources  and  provides  an  incentive  for  decision¬ 
makers  to  rely  on  civilians  and  contractors  even  when  military  ‘boots 
on  the  ground’  would  be  more  effective.”  Former  Secretary  of  Defense 
William  Perry,  relating  the  conclusions  of  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Re¬ 
view  Independent  Panel  in  2010,  recommended  that  the  services  begin 
thinking  of  converting  future  benefits  into  more  up-front  cash.*^  How¬ 
ever,  several  studies  have  indicated  that  military  personnel  would  prefer 
cash  in  hand  only  over  some,  not  all,  of  their  in-kind  benefits.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Craig  C.  Pinder  argues  that  pay  appears  to  be  an  ambivalent  fac¬ 
tor  in  job  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction. Additionally,  a  2012  survey  by 
the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Budgetary  Assessments  (CSBA)  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  TrueChoice  Solutions  found  that  performance-based  bonuses 
were  not  a  popular  idea  among  service  members:  “In  our  study,  opinions 
of  such  a  bonus  varied  most  significantly  by  age  groups,  with  younger 
service  members,  ages  1 8  to  29,  preferring  it  more  than  older  ones.  But 
that  young  age  group  valued  it  at  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  would  cost 
to  implement.  And  the  50-and-older  age  group  actually  considered  it 
equivalent  to  a  pay  cut.  This  suggests  that,  contrary  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  independent  panels  and  scores  of  experts,  a  performance-based 
bonus  would  not  be  a  good  use  of  resources.”^^ 

The  same  CSBA  survey  found  that  service  members  do  not  value 
child,  youth,  and  school  services  as  much  as  it  costs  to  provide  them; 
instead,  they  value  commissaries  and  exchanges  over  what  it  costs  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  services. Harrison  notes,  “the  preferences  of  junior  person¬ 
nel — the  short-term,  non-career  volunteers  that  make  an  all-volunteer 
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force  possible — are  significantly  different  than  the  career  personnel  the 
compensation  system  was  designed  for  before  the  transition  to  an  all¬ 
volunteer  force.  Keeping  an  all-volunteer  force  viable  without  funda¬ 
mentally  reforming  the  compensation  system  has  proven  costly  and  it  is, 
ultimately,  unsustainable.”^^ 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  readiness.  In-kind  benefits  really  began  in 
the  early  modern  period  as  a  way  to  ensure  that  the  money  spent  on  the 
military  was  going  to  the  things  service  members  actually  needed,  such 
as  food,  kit,  and  serviceable  clothing,  rather  than  alcohol,  prostitutes, 
and  other  luxuries. To  a  certain  extent,  this  is  still  a  concern.  Militar¬ 
ies  are  aware  that  good  health,  financial  security,  childcare,  and  so  forth 
are  important  readiness  factors.  Militaries  are  also  aware  that  young 
people  are  not  as  good  at  responsible  use  of  their  finances  as  older, 
more  seasoned  people  are.^^  It  may  indeed  make  sense  for  the  military 
to  provide  certain  benefits  in  kind  instead  of  cash  payments,  but  the 
state  should  carefully  review  which  in-kind  benefits  truly  contribute  to 
readiness  and  which  benefits  could  be  usefully  commuted  to  more  flex¬ 
ible  cash  payments. 

The  MCRMC  has  made  a  number  of  recommendations  on  how  to 
make  the  provision  of  benefits  more  efficient,  and  there  appears  to  be 
hope  that  the  military  may  adopt  some  of  those  recommendations.  The 
Obama  administration  has  signaled  endorsement  of  some  recommen¬ 
dations  and  contingent  approval  of  others. Additionally,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  voted  overwhelmingly  to  approve  the 
adoption  of  a  “blended”  retirement  system.^^  If  realized,  this  change 
would  probably  result  in  some  savings  to  the  government  (at  least,  the 
MCRMC  believes  it  will)  and  improved  recruiting  and  human  resources 
management.  The  MCRMC’s  detailed  modeling  indicates  that  remov¬ 
ing  the  “clifF’  vesting  system  will  not  result  in  a  significant  degradation 
of  the  armed  forces’  ability  to  retain  personnel;  in  fact,  it  may  help  the 
services  to  become  more  flexible  in  encouraging  some  people  to  leave 
and  in  targeting  retention  bonuses  at  others.  One  issue  that  remains 
to  be  addressed  is  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  age  at  which  these 
benefits  begin  to  be  paid  out.  This  would  require  revisiting  the  current 
assumption  that  military  retirement  pay  is  not  in  fact  a  pension  but 
something  more  akin  to  retainer  pay,  entitling  the  government  to  recall 
retirees  to  service. 
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A  second  recommendation  that  has  the  support  of  the  Obama  admin¬ 
istration  but  has  not  yet  been  addressed  by  Congress  is  some  reform  to 
the  education  benefits  enjoyed  by  service  members.  The  MCRMC  has 
recommended  sunsetting  the  old  Montgomery  GI  Bill  in  favor  of  the 
post-9/ 1 1  version  and  raising  the  requirement  for  transfer  of  benefits  to 
dependents  from  six  years  of  service  with  an  obligation  for  four  more 
years  to  ten  years  of  service  with  an  obligation  of  two  more.  They  also 
recommended  limiting  some  other  forms  of  tuition  assistance  to  those 
programs  that  contribute  to  service  members’  professional  development. 
So  long  as  the  United  States  maintains  its  traditional  system  of  high-cost 
post-secondary  education,  this  will  remain  a  key  benefit  the  military  can 
offer,  but  it  will  also  either  increase  in  cost  or  decrease  in  worth  over 
time,  as  the  costs  of  higher  education  skyrocket. 

Another  area  in  which  the  MCRMC  expected  to  find  savings  was  in 
consolidating  the  commissary  and  exchange  systems  into  a  single  De¬ 
fense  Resale  System,  but  this  has  found  little  support  from  the  admin¬ 
istration  or  Congress. The  resistance  to  change  here  is  curious,  since 
there  would  be  essentially  no  cost  to  the  main  stakeholders.  Although 
the  MCRMC  found  that  it  would  be  more  economical  to  do  away  with 
the  commissary  system  altogether,  after  polling  many  service  members, 
veterans,  and  dependents,  the  MCRMC  concluded  that  users  value  the 
commissary  benefit  far  above  its  cost.  Thus,  it  made  more  sense  to  look 
for  efficiencies  within  the  system,  and  this  was  the  crux  of  their  recom¬ 
mendation.  It  is  not  entirely  clear  why  neither  Congress  nor  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  endorsed  this  reform. 

One  area  mentioned  above,  where  the  MCRMC  had  recommenda¬ 
tions  but  where  it  was  unlikely  the  government  would  find  a  cost  sav¬ 
ings,  was  in  the  provision  of  childcare.  The  MCRMC  satisfied  itself  with 
recommending  that  the  normal  restrictive  rules  respecting  minor  mili¬ 
tary  construction  be  relaxed  for  the  building  and  refurbishing  of  child¬ 
care  facilities,  as  this  was  a  crucial  force-readiness  issue.  The  president 
signaled  his  support  for  this  recommendation. 

One  recommendation  that  appears  to  have  little  support  from  the 
administration  or  Congress  is  reforming  the  military  health  care  system. 
Health  care  for  active  and  retired  military  personnel  and  their  depen¬ 
dents  is  one  of  the  biggest  chunks  of  military  personnel  spending.  In  a 
2014  report,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  noted  that 
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the  cost  of  providing  that  care  has  increased  rapidly  as  a  share  of  the  defense 
budget  over  the  past  decade,  out-pacing  growth  in  the  economy,  growth  in  per 
capita  health  care  spending  in  the  United  States,  and  growth  in  funding  for 
DoD’s  base  budget.  .  .  .  Between  2000  and  2012,  funding  for  military  health 
care  increased  by  130  percent,  over  and  above  the  effects  of  overall  inflation  in 
the  economy.  In  2000,  funding  for  health  care  accounted  for  about  6  percent  of 
DoD’s  [Department  of  Defense]  base  budget;  by  2012,  that  share  had  reached 
nearly  10  percent.^^ 

Part  of  this  spending  is  because  most  military  retirees  prefer  to  stay 
on  the  military’s  health  insurance  plan  (TRICARE)  instead  of  choosing 
private  insurance.^®  The  United  States,  of  course,  has  a  general  problem 
with  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  health  care;  one  overlooked  consequence 
of  our  reliance  on  employer-provided  insurance  and  lack  of  a  standard¬ 
ized  national  system  is  a  potentially  unsustainable  burden  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  budget. 

In  short,  the  problems  we  are  having  with  the  military  budget  can¬ 
not  be  fixed  without  fixing  the  larger  problems — primarily  regarding  the 
costs  of  health  care  and  higher  education,  in  general.  Even  with  downsiz¬ 
ing,  the  military  will  need  to  attract  high-quality  personnel,  and  society 
will  need  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  care  for  retirees  and  dependents. 
That  means  the  military  will  need  to  offer  and  pay  for  substantial  ben¬ 
efits.  Unless  the  United  States  can  get  those  costs  under  control  for  ev¬ 
eryone,  it  will  have  difficulty  getting  them  under  control  for  the  military. 


Conclusions 

Militaries  cannot  behave  exactly  like  private  firms.  It  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  militaries  to  adjust  their  compensation  policies  to  fluctuating 
market  forces,  because  of  the  services’  needs  to  moderate  the  rate  of 
labor  turnover — neither  at-will  nor  lifetime  job  security — and  to  invest 
a  significant  amount  in  training  their  personnel  in  both  vocational  and 
firm-specific  skills.  In  the  context  of  a  LME,  the  job  security  offered  by 
the  military  may  be  attractive,  but  the  unattractive  fact  that  one  cannot 
simply  leave  the  service  at  will  may  also  offset  such  an  incentive.  Many 
important  benefits  are  dependent  on  an  individual’s  employment  status, 
and  the  military  is  competing  for  high-quality  individuals  who  will  be 
looking  at  how  their  job  prospects  compare  both  in  terms  of  how  attrac¬ 
tive  the  work  is  and  how  appealing  the  compensation  is.  In  an  LME,  the 
military  must  offer  those  benefits. 
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Militaries  in  other  developed,  democratic,  market-based  economies 
face  some  of  the  same  problems  as  the  United  States,  but  many  of  those 
militaries  experience  those  problems  to  a  significantly  lesser  extent,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  systems  in  which  many  important  benefits  are  provided 
to  all  citizens,  regardless  of  employment  status.  This  helps  in  several  ways. 
First,  it  creates  economies  of  scale,  where  national  infrastructure  exists 
to  provide  health  care  or  education  at  low  cost  and  does  not  need  to  be 
created  by  the  government  just  for  the  military.  Second,  it  means  the 
military  cannot  or  need  not  provide  generous  benefits  to  attract  recruits; 
it  can  concentrate  more  on  cash  pay  and  quality  of  work/life  issues. 

The  nature  of  the  labor  market  in  the  United  States  necessitates  that 
the  military  offer  all  these  benefits,  which  many  other  employers — in¬ 
cluding  the  federal  government,  with  respect  to  its  civilian  employees — 
do  not  offer.  This  is  due  to  the  combination  of  the  fact  that  the  military 
needs  to  compete  for  high-quality  individuals  and  that  Americans  feel 
a  sense  of  moral  obligation  to  take  care  of  those  who  have  served  in  the 
military  in  a  way  that  is  different  from  the  way  we  feel  obligated  to  take 
care  of  other  public  servants  or  other  people  who  do  dangerous  and 
difficult  jobs.  It  is  clear  that  these  benefits,  once  instituted,  are  politi¬ 
cally  nearly  impossible  to  reduce  or  eliminate — or  even  limit  in  terms  of 
their  growth.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  government  cannot 
always  benefit  from  an  economy  of  scale  that  would  result  from  having 
a  national  structure  for  these  benefits.  Additionally,  the  government  in 
a  low-regulation  context  cannot  limit  the  growth  in  how  much  these 
services  cost.  The  result  is  a  benefits  trap  that  is  difficult  to  escape. 

Because  the  US  government  is  constrained  by  the  labor  market  to 
provide  these  benefits  and  because  it  cannot  control  their  costs,  it  really 
has  only  four  options:  it  could  accept  the  situation  and  plan  on  spending 
significantly  more  on  defense  to  cover  these  costs;  it  could  significantly 
reduce  the  size  of  the  military;  it  could  tinker  around  the  edges  of  the 
costs,  which  is  essentially  what  all  the  MCRMC  recommendations  do; 
or  it  could  move  toward  a  social  model  in  which  these  benefits  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  all  citizens.  Each  of  these  options  has  significant  drawbacks. 
What  we  appear  to  be  doing  right  now  is  a  combination  of  reducing 
the  military’s  size  and  tinkering  around  the  edges;  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  that  can  provide  a  permanent  fiscal  solution. 

The  likelihood  of  the  United  States  moving  to  a  CME  model  is  ex¬ 
tremely  low.  However,  the  debate  over  the  Affordable  Care  Act  high- 
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lighted  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  developed  country 
in  the  world — ^whether  LME  or  CME — that  relies  primarily  on  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  employer-provided  health  insurance,  and  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  Americans  may  eventually  choose  to  go  to  a  more  universal  system. 
There  has  also  been  some  debate  over  how  to  rein  in  the  costs  of  higher 
education,  but  no  consensus  seems  likely  to  emerge  any  time  soon. 

Americans  do  not  like  to  think  of  their  military  personnel  as  employ¬ 
ees,  and  they  are  uncomfortable  discussing  military  pay  and  benefits  as  a 
pure  market  transaction.  In  the  United  States,  discourse  about  military 
personnel  tends  to  emphasize  service,  sacrifice,  and  selflessness,  and  it 
seems  very  inappropriate — almost  in  bad  taste — to  pose  the  question 
of  how  much  members  ought  to  be  paid  in  return  for  their  selfless  ser¬ 
vice  and  sacrifice.  Even  worse  is  the  question  of  how  much  pay  the  na¬ 
tion  must  offer  someone  to  induce  him  or  her  to  join  an  organization 
that  involves  that  service  and  sacrifice.  However,  this  is  a  conversation 
that  Americans — including  the  service  members,  veterans,  retirees, 
and  civilians — must  have  if  they  are  to  reform  defense  spending  in  a 
sustainable  way.  This  is  not  just  because  of  the  absolute  amounts  of 
money  involved  but  also  because  of  the  trade-offs  necessitated  by  scarce 
resources  and  the  need  to  keep  the  civil-military  contract  legitimate  and 
widely  accepted.^ ^  While  some  may  argue  that  the  United  States  could 
easily  spend  more  on  its  military  to  keep  up  with  the  ballooning  costs  of 
benefits,  others  will  point  out  that  the  nature  of  American  politics  and 
the  realities  of  debt  will  make  that  difficult.  Within  a  given  budget,  the 
more  citizens  have  to  spend  on  pay  and  benefits,  the  less  they  are  spend¬ 
ing  on  training,  equipment,  and  readiness,  and  that  is  an  unacceptable 
way  to  treat  people  whose  lives  and  limbs  may  depend  on  that  training 
and  equipment. 
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Abstract 

Civil-military  relations  between  the  president  and  his  key  military 
leaders  carry  significant  implications  for  strategy  making  and  war  out¬ 
comes.  Presidents  and  their  national  security  team  must  prioritize  prop¬ 
erly  developing  that  relationship.  Civilian  leaders  must  understand  the 
various  biases  military  leaders  may  harbor  in  different  scenarios,  while 
military  leaders  must  present  the  president  with  genuine  options,  serv¬ 
ing  as  professional  advisors  in  the  “unequal  dialogue.”  It  is  essential  the 
next  president  bridge  the  civil-military  gap — thereby  facilitating  greater 
understanding  and  trust.  Stronger  bonds  of  confidence  between  princi¬ 
pals  and  agents  result  in  more  effective  organizations,  as  does  the  ability 
to  figure  out  what  works,  why  it  works,  and  how  to  implement  it. 


The  year  2016  will  mark  a  major  transition  for  the  US  military.  If 
Pres.  Barack  Obama  sticks  to  his  timetable — and  all  indications  are  he 
will — the  last  American  forces  will  vacate  Afghanistan  by  the  end  of 
that  year,  ending  the  longest  war  in  American  history.  What  will  follow 
in  Afghanistan  is  uncertain,  but  recent  events  in  Iraq  and  persistent  en¬ 
emy  elements  in  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  paint  a  pessimistic  picture. 
It  is  a  real  possibility  that  the  blood  and  treasure  poured  into  Afghani- 
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Stan  for  more  than  a  decade  will  result  only  in  renewed  civil  war,  the 
resurgence  of  the  oppressive  Taliban  government,  and  the  country  once 
again  serving  as  a  haven  for  terrorists^  What  lessons  American  policy 
makers  will  take  away  from  the  long-standing  conflicts  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq — and  what  the  full  consequences  of  those  conflicts  will  be — 
remain  to  be  seen. 

That  discussion  brings  us  to  the  other  major  transition  scheduled  for 
2016.  In  November  of  that  year,  even  as  the  last  American  troops  depart 
Afghanistan,  the  American  people  will  select  a  new  president.  Whoever 
this  leader  is,  he  or  she  will  inherit  the  fallout  from  America’s  ventures 
in  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia  and  have  to  deal  with  the  lessons 
learned  from  both  wars.  Some  of  those  lessons  are  political,  diplomatic, 
and  economic,  while  others  more  directly  concern  the  military.  Thus,  it 
is  essential  the  next  president  learn  from  the  predecessors’  mistakes  to 
build  a  more  effective  civil-military  partnership.  The  next  commander- 
in-chief  will  have  to  build  on  the  American  experience  in  Afghanistan, 
Iraq,  Syria,  Libya,  Yemen,  and  elsewhere  to  determine  how  to  use  Amer¬ 
ican  military  forces  in  the  future  and  how  to  best  manage  his  or  her 
relationship  with  those  forces.  The  issues  of  the  global  war  on  terrorism 
to  this  point  relate  not  only  to  America’s  foreign  policy  but  also  to  the 
crucial,  complex,  and  often-troubled  relationship  between  the  US  mili¬ 
tary  and  its  civilian  superiors. 

Pres.  George  W  Bush  and  President  Obama  started  their  tenures  as 
commander-in-chief  with  somewhat  rocky  relationships  with  the  mili¬ 
tary — though  for  different  reasons.  Each  struggled  to  understand  the 
issues  that  were  most  significant  to  military  leadership  and  the  unique 
culture  of  the  armed  forces.  Both  further  eroded  their  relationships  with 
the  military  through  strategic  mismanagement.  To  a  degree,  they  learned 
from  some  of  their  mistakes  to  improve  the  military  relationship,  but  the 
damage  from  unfortunate  early  missteps  could  not  be  entirely  undone. 

The  military  was  hardly  blameless  in  either  administration,  but  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  mentality  and  culture  of  those  in  uniform  and 
more  attention  to  cultivating  harmonious  civil-military  relationships  on 
the  part  of  both  presidents  would  have  reduced  tensions  and  averted 
some  of  the  errors  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  While  these  wars  have  theo¬ 
retically  ended,  the  next  president  will  inherit  the  ongoing  war  against 
extremist  forms  of  Islam,  including  renewed  hostilities  in  Iraq  against 
the  Islamic  State  in  Iraq  and  the  Levant  (ISIL).  In  this  article,  we  con- 
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duct  a  comparative  historical  analysis  of  civil-military  relations  under 
presidents  Bush  and  Obama.  We  conclude  that  the  slow  start  both  presi¬ 
dents  experienced  and  the  setbacks  President  Obama  continues  to  expe¬ 
rience  may  not  be  entirely  preventable  but  can  be  mitigated  by  adopting 
certain  policies. 

To  mitigate  these  slow  starts  to  presidents’  civil-military  relationship — 
especially  problematic  during  wartime — the  country  should  implement 
a  mix  of  policy  prescriptions.  First,  during  military  conflicts,  Congress 
should  conduct  biannual  hearings  to  evaluate  progress  of  policy  objec¬ 
tives,  military  strategy,  and  the  linkage  between  the  two.  The  president 
and  Congress  should  also  gauge  evolving  national  interests,  public  sup¬ 
port,  and  prospects  for  success.  Second,  the  president  should  adjust 
policy  or  strategy  throughout  military  operations,  based  in  part  on  the 
biannual  hearings’  findings.  The  president  should  also  direct  his  national 
security  adviser  to  use  a  multiple  advocacy  approach.  This  structured 
approach  will  help  ensure  the  president  makes  critical  decisions  with  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  related  trade-offs.  Third,  and  most  important, 
increased  civil-military  interactions  should  become  a  regular  facet  of 
government.  Implementation  of  these  recommendations  will  improve 
three  features  of  the  post-9/ 11  civil-military  landscape  that  have  been 
lacking.  First,  it  will  improve  the  civil-military  principal-agent  relation¬ 
ship.  Second,  it  will  clarify  wartime  strategy  and  insure  its  connection 
to  a  coherent  policy.  Third,  it  will  provide  the  best  opportunity  for  suc¬ 
cessful  war  outcomes. 

Contemporary  American  Civil-Military  Relations 

The  standard  for  American  civil-military  relations  has  been  a  thor¬ 
oughly  apolitical  military.  For  much  of  the  past,  officers  refused  to  com¬ 
ment  on  political  issues  and  refused  to  allow  their  personal  views  to 
interfere  with  carrying  out  orders.  Gen  George  Marshall,  the  epitome 
of  an  officer  before  and  during  World  War  II,  declined  to  even  vote  in 
elections,  for  fear  of  hindering  his  ability  to  carry  out  any  and  all  orders 
of  his  commander-in-chief,  regardless  of  political  party  or  stance.^  Gen 
John  J.  Pershing,  Marshall’s  mentor  in  the  service,  wrote  to  Gen  George 
Patton  that  he  “must  remember  when  we  enter  the  army,  we  do  so  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  our  first  duty  is  toward  the  government,  entirely 
regardless  of  our  own  views  .  .  .  [the  latter  of  which]  are  in  no  sense  to 
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govern  our  actions.”^  Such  sentiments  did  not  long  outlive  World  War 
II.  With  the  creation  of  a  permanent  military  establishment  at  the  outset 
of  the  Cold  War,  the  military  evolved  into  one  of  many  interest  groups, 
vying  for  government  funds  and  public  support.^  Never  completely  the 
ideal  apolitical  arm  of  the  executive  branch,  the  military  leverages  its 
expertise,  prestige,  and  usefulness  not  only  with  the  president  but  also 
with  Congress  and  the  American  people  to  secure  its  goals.  Military 
leaders  openly  compete  for  funds  and  use  the  media  and  congressional 
testimony  to  press  for  their  vision  of  what  American  strategy  and  mili¬ 
tary  policy  should  be.^  Moreover,  in  sharp  contrast  to  Marshall’s  studied 
apoliticism,  the  officer  corps  of  the  military  now  largely  identifies  with 
the  Republican  party;  therefore,  the  president’s  party  affiliation  cannot 
but  affect  the  health  of  the  civil-military  relationship.*^ 

In  the  last  two  decades,  another  factor  has  exacerbated  these  problems: 
the  willingness  of  military  officers — usually  retired  but  sometimes  still 
in  uniform — to  publicly  criticize  the  administration  or  seek  to  bypass 
the  president  and  appeal  directly  to  Congress  or  the  American  people 
in  lobbying  for  their  causes.^  At  worst,  such  behaviors  can  force  a  presi¬ 
dent’s  choice  or  leave  him  feeling  “boxed-in”  by  undermining  alterna¬ 
tives.  None  of  this  portends  the  slightest  threat  of  a  coup  or  suggests  a 
presidential  candidate  needs  the  military’s  blessing  to  reach  the  White 
House.  What  it  means  is  that,  at  this  stage,  the  relationship  between  the 
president  and  the  military  is  now  particularly  strained.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  harmonious  civil-military  relations  are  impossible.  However,  presi¬ 
dents  must  pay  particular  attention  to  asserting  their  authority  while 
cultivating  mutual  respect  with  the  officer  corps. ^  This  was  a  reality  that, 
by  all  appearances,  both  Bush  and  Obama  failed  to  fully  appreciate. 
The  activism  of  some  senior  military  leaders  caught  both  presidents  off 
guard.^  Moreover,  both  presidents  failed  to  properly  manage  their  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  military  and  left  their  officers  floundering  with  vague 
mandates,  flawed  strategies,  and  a  lack  of  necessary  resources  to  com¬ 
plete  assigned  missions.^®  Future  presidents  would  do  well  to  assert  their 
authority  as  commander-in-chief  while  taking  a  much  more  active  role 
in  planning  and  executing  military  operations,  but  they  must  also  relate 
to  the  military  in  such  a  way  as  to  engender  respect  and  trust. 
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Civil-Military  Relations  in  the  Bush  Administration 

There  was  ample  reason  for  optimism  when  George  W.  Bush  took  the 
oath  of  office,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  he  was  unlike  his  predecessor. 
Bill  Clinton  began  his  presidency  with  a  disastrous  relationship  with  the 
military  and  enjoyed  only  minor  improvement  during  the  next  eight 
years.  Perceiving  him  as  a  draft  dodger  and  a  representative  of  the  worst 
of  the  1 960s’  culture,  military  officers  viewed  their  commander-in-chief 
with  distrust.  His  ostentatious  disinterest  in  all  things  military-  and  for¬ 
eign  policy-related  only  worsened  the  situation — as  did  his  moral  short¬ 
comings.^^  The  officer  corps  responded  by  publicly  challenging  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton’s  policies,  particularly  on  the  question  of  homosexuals  in 
the  military,  and  few  in  the  American  public  doubted  their  distaste  for 
the  man  in  the  White  House.  Over  time,  Clinton’s  skill  at  managing 
foreign  affairs  improved,  but  it  came  too  late  to  make  any  real  dint  in  the 
civil-military  discord  his  administration  cultivated.'"^ 

Senior  military  officers,  with  considerable  justification,  felt  certain 
that  President  Bush  would  build  a  more  harmonious  civil-military  re¬ 
lationship.  His  father  had  enjoyed  a  remarkably  agreeable  relationship 
with  the  military,  and  the  younger  Bush  espoused  deep  respect  for  those 
in  uniform  and  their  service  to  the  country.  Bush  openly  touted  his  high 
regard  for  TVmerica’s  men  and  women  in  uniform  on  the  campaign  trail 
and  promised  increased  funding  for  national  defense  under  his  admin¬ 
istration. 

Given  such  statements,  few  in  the  military  could  have  been  prepared 
for  their  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Bush’s  secretary  of  defense,  Don¬ 
ald  Rumsfeld.  Even  in  selecting  Rumsfeld  for  the  post.  Bush  set  the 
precedent  of  avoiding  personal  oversight  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD),  seeming  to  have  largely  deferred  to  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney 
in  naming  Rumsfeld — after  his  first  two  choices,  FedEx  founder  Frede¬ 
rick  Smith  and  former  Senator  Dan  Coates  of  Indiana,  proved  undesir¬ 
able.  Bush  even  deferred  to  Cheney  in  spite  of  Rumsfeld’s  earlier  strained 
relationship  with  Pres.  George  H.  W.  Bush.'^  Rumsfeld  took  over  the 
DOD  convinced — not  without  cause — that  it  was  mired  in  the  past  and 
wasting  the  resources  entrusted  to  it  by  the  American  people.  He  sought 
to  build  a  more  modern,  more  efficient,  and — above  all — more  subordi¬ 
nate  military  establishment.  Unfortunately,  his  demeanor  and  refusal  to 
recognize  that  the  military  was  working  to  implement  the  very  changes 
he  desired,  even  as  he  publicly  and  privately  berated  officers,  poisoned 
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civil-military  relations  under  the  Bush  administration^^  At  one  point, 
he  tactlessly  called  the  bureaucracies  at  the  Pentagon  “a  threat,  a  serious 
threat,  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  of  America.”  While  many 
in  the  military  concurred  that  the  Pentagon’s  bureaucracy  needed  im¬ 
provement,  the  implication  that  America’s  own  military  posed  a  security 
threat  needlessly  tainted  civil-military  relations  and  prevented  a  part¬ 
nership  between  Rumsfeld  and  reform-minded  officers  that  could  have 
been  far  more  effective  in  restructuring  the  Pentagon. 

For  his  part.  President  Bush  brought  a  hands-off  approach  to  the 
White  House  and  did  little  to  defend  the  military  from  Rumsfeld’s  at¬ 
tacks. The  first  president  to  come  into  office  with  a  master  of  business 
administration  degree.  Bush  preferred  to  focus  on  the  big  picture  and 
grant  his  subordinates  incredibly  broad  latitude  in  managing  their  own 
departments.  Moreover,  he  preferred  to  put  individuals  of  starkly  con¬ 
trasting  attitudes  and  viewpoints  in  positions  of  authority  so  he  could 
receive  advice  on  all  sides  of  an  issue.  His  attitudes  in  this  regard  were 
not  unprecedented;  arguably,  the  two  most  successful  presidents  of  the 
twentieth  century,  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Ronald  Reagan,  both  ap¬ 
pointed  people  with  ideologically  contrasting  viewpoints  into  their  ad¬ 
ministrations  and  tended  to  delegate  generously  to  their  subordinates. 
However,  Bush  seems  to  have  lacked  either  of  these  predecessors’  abili¬ 
ties  to  manage  leadership  conflict  effectively  or  to  minimize  internecine 
bickering.  Stronger  personalities  tended  to  dominate  in  the  administra¬ 
tion,  silencing  opposition  and,  thus,  arguably  negating  the  whole  point 
of  bringing  a  variety  of  perspectives  to  the  table.  Nowhere  was  the  Bush 
administration’s  internal  dysfunction  more  apparent  than  the  DOD, 
where  Rumsfeld  quickly  came  to  “dominate  the  formulation  of  national 
security  policy.”^® 

If  these  issues  were  deeply  troubling  to  those  in  uniform,  in  Bush’s 
mind  they  were  of  secondary  concern,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
entered  office  just  as  committed  to  a  primarily  domestic  policy  as  his 
predecessor  had.  Bush  began  his  presidency  with  an  agenda  of  cutting 
taxes,  promoting  “compassionate  conservatism,”  and  generally  main¬ 
taining  domestic  harmony.  The  events  of  1 1  September  2001,  changed 
all  that.^^  Bush  instantly  became  a  wartime  leader,  a  mantle  that  would 
endure  throughout  his  administration  and  be  passed  to  his  successor  for 
the  entirety  of  his  eight  years  in  the  White  House  as  well. 
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In  the  aftermath  of  the  9/11  attacks,  Americans  demanded  a  strong 
response.  Bush  heartily  shared  this  mind  set,  vowing  to  track  down  al- 
Qaeda  operatives  and  dismantle  the  organization.  However,  this  would 
obviously  be  a  different  kind  of  war  than  any  the  United  States  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  before.  Historically,  the  US  Army  greatly  preferred  conventional 
wars  against  states,  waged  in  specified  territorial  areas.  The  exceptions — 
numerous  wars  against  the  Native  Americans,  the  Filipino  insurrection, 
and  the  Vietnam  War — had  occasioned  loud  complaints  from  military 
officers  and  were  usually  forgotten  in  institutional  memory  as  soon  as 
the  conflicts  ended.  The  enemy  in  this  contest  sprawled  across  numerous 
states  and  had  no  identifiable  central  location.  The  closest  thing  was  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  where  the  Taliban  government  harbored  al-Qaedas  shadowy 
leader,  Osama  bin  Laden,  and  offered  safe  haven  to  terrorists. 

Senior  leaders,  civilian  and  military,  failed  to  grasp  the  complexities 
this  new  kind  of  enemy  presented.  Moreover,  these  leaders  did  not  take 
time  to  consider  the  potential  difficulties  of  waging  war  on  states  to  de¬ 
feat  stateless  organizations.  Afghanistan  posed  problems:  the  country’s 
lack  of  infrastructure  and  the  fact  it  had  endured  decades  of  warfare  cre¬ 
ated  few  good  targets  for  bombing  campaigns.  Nevertheless,  after  an  ini¬ 
tial  attempt  at  bombing  the  Taliban  into  submission,  the  United  States 
turned  its  attention  to  an  invasion  that  it  assumed  would  be  relatively 
easy.  Although  some  estimates  called  for  60,000  troops,  the  initial  inva¬ 
sion  consisted  of  110  Central  Intelligence  Agency  operatives  and  316 
special  forces  personnel,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  anti-Taliban 
Northern  Alliance. 

The  initial  invasion  of  Afghanistan  succeeded  beyond  anyone’s  wildest 
dreams.  Vast  technological  superiority — and  heavy  use  of  Northern  Al¬ 
liance  forces — enabled  the  United  States  to  topple  the  Taliban  and  seize 
control  of  the  country  in  a  matter  of  days  and  without  a  single  Ameri¬ 
can  death.^^  In  the  heady  atmosphere  that  followed  the  invasion,  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  leaders  alike  assumed  their  role  in  that  often-troubled 
country  was  complete  and  prepared  to  move  on  to  the  next  mission.^'^ 
Even  as  American  troops  tracked  al-Qaeda  figures  in  Afghanistan,  the 
administration’s  attention  was  already  focused  elsewhere.  Within  days 
of  the  9/11  attacks,  key  members  of  the  Bush  administration,  including 
Rumsfeld  and  apparently  President  Bush  himself,  began  looking  to  top¬ 
ple  Saddam  Hussein  in  Iraq.  The  seemingly  easy  victory  in  Afghanistan 
convinced  administration  officials  that  Iraq  would  likewise  be  an  easy 
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target  and  that  the  military  could  oust  Hussein  quickly  and  then  step 
aside  to  allow  a  liberal  democracy  with  a  strong  pro-American  foreign 
policy  to  rise  in  Bagdad.^^ 

From  a  civil-military  relations  standpoint,  the  build  up  to  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Iraq  was  an  unmitigated  disaster.  President  Bush  himself  re¬ 
mained  aloof  from  the  planning  process,  and  Rumsfeld — with  his  allies 
in  the  administration — consistently  disregarded  advice  that  challenged 
their  vision  of  winning  the  war  on  the  cheap.  Officers  who  pressed  for 
more  troops  for  the  invasion  were  silenced.  Military  and  civilian  leaders 
alike  invaded  the  country  with  no  plan  for  postwar  Iraq,  assuming  Iraqis 
would  be  too  ecstatic  at  their  liberation  to  cause  trouble  for  American 
forces  and  that  an  orderly,  law-abiding  society  would  flourish  even  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  a  government.  Although  American  troops  never 
found  the  promised  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  Americans  might 
have  forgiven  Bush  except  for  the  total  lack  of  planning  in  the  postwar 
nation. 

As  in  Afghanistan,  the  initial  ease  of  victory  belied  serious  problems 
that  awaited  the  US-led  coalition  in  the  aftermath  of  regime  change. 
Although  the  Army  had  plans  on  file  for  the  overthrow  of  Husseins 
regime,  senior  Bush  administration  officials  declined  to  consult  these, 
instead  favoring  their  own,  more  optimistic,  expectations  of  how  the 
end  of  the  war  would  play  out.^^  Disaster  followed  in  the  form  of  a  vi¬ 
cious  insurgency.  Most  of  the  blame  for  this  has  been  laid  at  the  feet  of 
Bush’s  civilian  appointee  in  Iraq,  Paul  Bremer.  In  disbanding  the  Iraqi 
army,  Bremer  created  a  ready  supply  of  well-trained  young  men  to  fight 
against  American  troops  while  eliminating  potential  guards  for  vast 
stockpiles  of  weaponry — making  such  stockpiles  easy  pickings  for  new 
enemies  in  the  country.  Moreover,  Bremer’s  efforts  at  de-Ba’athification 
destabilized  the  country,  denied  the  Iraqi  people  essential  services,  and 
created  a  mass  of  unemployed,  angry  citizens  who  might  otherwise  have 
helped  establish  an  interim  government.^® 

Military  and  civilian  leaders  alike  bear  responsibility  for  the  miser¬ 
able  state  of  planning  prior  to  the  Iraq  invasion,  but  the  military  as  a 
whole  is  somewhat  absolved  in  light  of  Rumsfeld’s  practices  throughout 
his  tenure  at  the  DOD.  Rumsfeld  never  indicated  any  real  desire  to 
hear  unfiltered  advice  from  the  military,  even  behind  closed  doors.  All 
indications  point  to  his  preference  for  “yes-men”  who  would  back  him 
on  whatever  he  had  already  decided  to  do.  He  largely  disregarded  the 
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Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — supposedly  the  primary  source  of  military  advice 
for  the  DOD — and  ostentatiously  excluded  senior  military  leaders  from 
the  planning  process. Officers  who  challenged  Rumsfeld’s  views  saw 
their  careers  come  to  a  halt.  Gen  Eric  Shinseki,  when  directly  asked  how 
many  troops  would  be  needed  in  Iraq  while  under  oath  before  Congress, 
gave  the  number  of  “a  few  hundred-thousand.”  Rumsfeld  very  publicly 
blasted  Shinseki  and  reduced  him  to  a  lame  duck  for  the  remainder  of 
his  term  as  Army  chief  of  staff.  Marine  lieutenant  general  Greg  New- 
bold  saved  the  Pentagon  the  trouble  of  giving  him  a  similar  treatment; 
Newbold  resigned,  forfeiting  an  almost  certain  appointment  as  Marine 
Corps  commandant  rather  than  oversee  the  invasion  of  Iraq  as  Rumsfeld 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Wolfowitz  planned  to  run  it.^*^ 
Practices  such  as  these  gutted  the  effectiveness  of  the  civil-military  rela¬ 
tionship  under  Rumsfeld.  The  DOD — and,  by  extension,  the  president 
himself — lost  the  ability  to  receive  expert  advice  from  the  military,  since 
officers  feared  to  challenge  what  Rumsfeld  wanted  to  hear,  and  those 
officers  who  could  have  critiqued  Rumsfeld’s  plans  were  systematically 
shut  out. 

President  Bush  continued  his  practice  of  ignoring  relations  between 
Rumsfeld  and  the  military,  but  the  rapidly  deteriorating  situation  in  the 
DOD  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  ignore.  Meanwhile,  the 
easy  victories  in  both  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  had  given  way  to  vicious  in¬ 
surgencies,  and  American  forces  teetered  on  the  edge  of  disaster  in  both 
countries.  Still,  Bush  felt  it  was  politically  inexpedient  to  oust  his  secre¬ 
tary  of  defense  during  his  first  term,  and  Rumsfeld  remained  with  the 
administration  through  the  2004  election.  Very  early  in  his  second  term. 
Bush  wisely,  if  belatedly,  decided  it  was  time  for  a  change.  His  choice  to 
take  over  DOD  was  as  inspired  as  Rumsfeld’s  appointment  had  been  ill 
advised.  Robert  Gates  was  serving  as  president  of  Texas  A&M  University 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  but  he  came  into  office  with  an  extensive 
background  in  government.  A  former  Air  Force  officer  and  director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Gates  was  also  well  aware  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  on  the  ground  in  Iraq,  having  been  part  of  the  Iraq  Study  Group 
that  evaluated  the  state  of  the  conflict.^^ 

Gates  enjoyed  a  far  more  harmonious  relationship  with  the  military 
than  his  predecessor  had,  though,  crucially,  this  relationship  did  not 
come  at  the  expense  of  the  new  secretary’s  willingness  to  assert  his  au¬ 
thority.  Gates  routinely  overruled  the  military  on  a  host  of  issues,  espe- 
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dally  when  it  came  to  transitioning  from  conventional  war  to  counter¬ 
insurgency  (COIN)  and  curbing  out-of-control  spending  in  the  DOD. 
However,  Gates  asserted  his  authority  in  the  midst  of  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  relationship  than  had  Rumsfeld.  Gates  consistently  communicated 
his  tremendous  respect  for  the  military  and  worked  in  collaboration 
with  them  to  implement  reforms.  While  he  ordered  the  transition  to  a 
more  COIN-focused  strategy — and  fired  one  officer  who  stood  in  the 
way — he  did  so  on  the  basis  of  the  advice  and  experience  of  a  cohort  of 
officers  led  by  Gen  David  Petraeus.^^ 

His  improved  relationship  with  the  military  notwithstanding,  Gates 
came  into  office  without  any  illusions  about  his  responsibility:  he  was  to 
salvage  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  both  of  which  teetered  on  the 
brink  of  defeat.^^  Although  he  had  been  part  of  the  Iraq  Study  Group 
that  recommended  a  reduction  of  American  forces  in  the  region,  once 
he  joined  the  Bush  administration  he  became  an  outspoken  champion 
for  what  may  well  have  been  its  defining  moment:  the  surge. 

In  2007,  generals  continued  to  insist  that  Iraq  would  stabilize  soon 
enough  if  they  stuck  to  their  current  strategy.  President  Bush  again 
chose  to  discount  the  military’s  advice,  though  this  time  with  much 
more  promising  results.  Overruling  key  officers,  notably  several  on  the 
ground  in  the  theater  of  war.  Bush  ordered  a  surge  in  Iraq.^^  In  addition 
to  a  substantial  increase  in  troops,  he  ordered  a  shift  in  strategy  that  in¬ 
cluded  a  much  heavier  focus  on  protecting  Iraqi  civilians — even  at  risk 
of  heavier  US  casualties — and  drew  troops  out  of  (relatively)  safe  bases 
to  interact  with  the  population.^^  The  crucial  takeaway  from  the  surge, 
however,  is  not  that  Bush  overruled  his  officers  but  the  way  he  overruled 
them.  He  listened  carefully  to  their  advice,  weighed  the  various  options, 
and  made  clear  decisions.  There  was  no  question  in  what  he  was  order¬ 
ing  and  what  direction  he  was  taking  the  conflict.  That  should  not  de¬ 
tract  from  the  reality  that  Bush  based  his  decision  on  the  advice  of  those 
within  the  military;  it  was  a  civilian  decision  to  back  the  views  of  some 
military  commanders  over  others. With  the  surge  came  a  change  in 
command,  as  Gen  David  Petraeus  assumed  full  authority  over  American 
troops  in  Iraq.  Petraeus  oversaw  not  only  a  change  in  strategy  in  Iraq  but 
also  a  dramatic  change  in  the  American  military’s  understanding  of  its 
future.  Backed  by  Bush  and  Gates,  he  spearheaded  a  revolutionary  focus 
on  COIN  as  a  core  aspect  of  Army  doctrine,  giving  it  equal  weight  to 
waging  conventional  interstate  war.^^ 
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The  Bush  administration’s  backing  of  Petraeus  and  his  allies  within  the 
armed  forces  did  not  negate  the  fact  that  the  surge  and  shift  to  COIN 
was  a  result  of  civilian  supremacy.  There  was  a  significant  faction  within 
the  military  that  hotly  opposed  Petraeus’s  strategic  vision  and  elements 
of  the  surge.  However,  the  military  as  a  whole  dutifully  fulfilled  its  or¬ 
ders.  Fred  Kaplan  dubbed  Petraeus  and  his  allies  “The  Insurgents,”  but 
it  is  also  worth  noting  there  was  no  effective  COIN  within  the  ranks  of 
the  military.  In  part,  this  is  a  reflection  of  genuine  professionalism  of 
the  armed  forces,  but  it  is  also  worth  noting  that  President  Bush  acted 
in  the  context  of  a  relationship  managed  by  Robert  Gates — not  Donald 
Rumsfeld — and  that  while  his  final  decision  did  not  please  everyone,  he 
did  include  the  senior  ranks  of  the  officer  corps  in  the  decision-making 
process.  Moreover,  in  time,  the  surge  proved  remarkably  successful. 
For  all  its  false  starts  and  open  tensions,  the  Bush  administration  ended 
with  fairly  strong  civil-military  relations.  It  fell  to  Bush’s  successor  to 
pick  up  where  he  left  off. 


Civil-Military  Relations  in  the  Obama  Administration 

From  the  first  shots  in  2003,  Obama  was  an  opponent  of  the  Iraq 
War,  and  he  won  the  election  of  2008  in  part  on  promises  to  end  the 
conflict. That  said,  like  Bush,  President  Obama  came  into  office  more 
concerned  with  domestic  issues  than  foreign  affairs.  His  primary  focus 
was  on  the  financial  crisis  that  struck  just  weeks  before  the  election  and 
on  implementing  his  promised  health-care  reform  program.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  having  inherited  two  ongoing  wars,  Obama  could  only  distance 
himself  from  foreign  affairs  so  much.  His  main  desire  seems  to  have  been 
to  end  both  conflicts  as  quickly  as  possible — even  against  the  judgment 
of  the  military.  In  retaining  Robert  Gates  at  the  DOD  and  appointing 
Hillary  Clinton  as  secretary  of  state,  Obama  included  two  decidedly 
hawkish  leaders  in  his  cabinet,  and  both  secretaries  voiced  perspectives 
amenable  to  the  military  in  Obama’s  first  term.^®  For  his  part,  Obama 
has  consistently  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  respect  and  maintain  am¬ 
icable  relations  with  those  with  whom  he  disagrees,  and  partisan  claims 
that  he  snubs  and  demonstrates  hostility  toward  the  military  are,  at  best, 
greatly  exaggerated. 

Nevertheless,  severe  strains  on  the  civil-military  relationship,  nearly 
rivaling  those  at  the  nadir  of  Rumsfeld’s  tenure,  have  marked  the  Obama 
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administrations  tenure.  Robert  Gates  paints  an  unflattering  picture  of  a 
divided  administration,  with  himself  and  Secretary  Clinton  constantly 
clashing  with  cabinet  members  hostile  to  their — and  the  presidents — 
foreign  policy  agenda  and  deeply  mistrustful  of  the  military.  President 
Obama  has  had  ample  reason  to  feel  frustrated  by  the  military  as  well. 
He  felt  undermined  by  officers  who  went  public  with  the  debate  over 
what  to  do  in  Afghanistan  and,  not  without  reason,  felt  that  many  in 
uniform  have  undermined  his  authority  throughout  his  administration. 
Conflicting  ideologies  and  cultures  have  tainted  civil-military  relations 
under  Obama,  making  the  relationship  an  especially  difficult  one  to 
manage. 

On  the  campaign  trail,  candidate  Obama  cast  the  war  in  Iraq  as  par¬ 
ticularly  detrimental  to  the  country  because  it  drew  precious  resources 
away  from  the  ongoing  fight  in  Afghanistan."^'  Upon  taking  office,  how¬ 
ever,  President  Obama  proved  equally  reluctant  to  pour  resources  into 
the  Afghan  war.  In  a  marked  shift  from  2007,  the  military  now  enthusias¬ 
tically  pushed  for  a  surge,  while  the  new  president  sought  any  alternative 
he  could  find  to  increasing  troop  strength  in  the  region."^^  The  military 
ultimately  got  its  way;  Obama  ordered  an  increase  in  troop  strength  of 
30,000,  while  requesting  an  additional  10,000  from  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  However,  the  whole  affair  had  a  deleterious  impact 
on  civil-military  relations.  Obama  forever  after  believed  he  had  been 
boxed-in  by  the  military,  which  failed  to  provide  him  with  the  series  of 
options  he  believed  it  was  their  duty  to  give.  More  seriously,  repeated 
leaks  by  the  military  made  the  entire  debate  a  public  one,  undermining 
the  president’s  ability  to  give  the  military  anything  less  than  its  full  de¬ 
mands.  Obama  and  his  civilian  advisers  felt  betrayed  by  the  whole  affair, 
tainting  subsequent  interactions  between  the  White  House  and  senior 
military  leaders. 

Meanwhile,  the  president’s  insistence  that  there  would  be  a  full  review 
of  the  situation  in  7\fghanistan  one  year  hence,  and  his  decision  to  dilute 
US  goals  from  the  destruction  of  al-Qaeda  to  simply  stabilizing  the  na¬ 
tion  clearly  signaled  to  the  military  that  he  intended  to  get  out  of  that 
country  as  quickly  as  reasonably  possible.  Of  course,  this  message  was 
not  primarily  intended  for  military  consumption;  Obama  wanted  the 
American  people,  and  especially  congressional  Democrats,  to  know  he 
was  committed  to  ending  the  war  in  Afghanistan.^"^  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  largely  stymied  in  this  goal  for  his  entire  ad- 
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ministration,  at  the  time  it  soured  relations  with  senior  military  leaders 
early  on  in  his  administration.  Troops  in  Afghanistan  have  felt  pressure 
from  the  White  House  and  believe  the  president  is  rushing  them  out  of 
the  country,  while  jeopardizing  gains  made  at  great  sacrifice.'^^ 

Calling  an  end  to  any  war  is,  of  course,  the  presidents  decision,  and 
the  military  by  and  large  accepted  its  mandate  to  stabilize  Afghanistan 
as  quickly  as  possible.  However,  the  entire  affair  fed  an  underlying  re¬ 
sentment — by  the  administration  and  the  military — in  civil-military 
relations  that  has  only  grown  in  Obama’s  response  to  repeated  crises  in 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia.  There  is  a  culture  clash  between  the 
Obama  White  House  and  the  military  that  has  made  healthy  civil- 
military  relations  extremely  difficult.  At  best,  Obama  has  worked  to 
keep  his  options  open  on  a  variety  of  foreign  policy  issues.^*’  At  worst, 
he  has  demonstrated  a  lack  of  any  coherent  strategy  and  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  make  decisions."^^  Neither  of  these  shortcomings  is  particularly 
appealing  to  those  in  uniform.  Military  officers  overwhelmingly  tend 
to  prefer  clear,  well-defined  strategic  goals  and  sufficient  resources  to 
achieve  those  ends.  Military  culture  values  clear  objectives,  a  plan  for 
pursuing  them,  and  clarity  on  what  actions  US  forces  can  and  cannot 
take  to  carry  out  that  plan.  Civilian  leaders,  Obama  in  particular,  prefer 
to  have  a  variety  of  options  on  the  table  and  to  take  their  time  evaluating 
a  host  of  political  factors  before  making  a  final  decision;  in  fact,  civilian 
leaders  generally  prefer  not  to  make  any  “final”  decision  but  to  keep  op¬ 
tions  open  to  adapt  strategy  and  tactics. 

These  differing  cultures  need  not  always  lead  to  alienation,  even  if  fric¬ 
tion  will  always  be  present.  Constant  dialogue  and  genuine  trust  between 
civilian  and  military  leaders  can  mitigate  these  tensions."^^  Unfortunately, 
mutual  trust  and  sympathy  have  been  sorely  lacking  in  the  Obama  ad¬ 
ministration.  Many  senior  military  leaders  are  predisposed  to  resent  or 
doubt  President  Obama  due  to  party  affiliation  and  ideological  disagree¬ 
ments.  It  does  not  help  that  the  administration  coincides  with  sequestra¬ 
tion,  creating  deep  and  devastating  budget  cuts  in  the  DOD  budget.  Al¬ 
though  sequestration  resulted  from  congressional  inaction,  Obama  said 
and  did  precious  little  to  avert  the  crisis,  injuring  his  standing  with  the 
military. Furthermore,  the  top  brass  has  doubts  about  Obamas  strate¬ 
gic  vision,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  significant  set  of  officers  who  question 
his  competence  as  commander-in-chief^'  Obama  has  made  a  number 
of  public  political  promises,  notably  not  committing  US  troops  against 
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ISIL,  that  have  left  the  military  feeling  constrained,  unable  to  form  a 
strategy  for  confronting  the  threat  amid  their  commander-in-chief’s  in¬ 
creasingly  restrictive  public  statements. 

On  a  deeper  level,  too  many  military  leaders  sense  a  lack  of  respect 
from  the  president  and  reciprocate  his  perceived  disdain.  President 
Obama  has  further  suffered  from  a  substantial  contingent  w^ithin  the 
military  that  bitterly  resent  him  and  dislike  many  of  his  civilian  appoin¬ 
tees.  Gen  Stanley  McChrystal,  the  senior  commander  in  Afghanistan, 
lost  his  job  after  a  Rolling  Stone  article  detailed  a  pattern  of  rampant 
disrespect  among  McChrystal’s  inner  circle  for  several  civilian  leaders, 
including  Vice  President  Joe  Biden.  McChrystal  does  not  seem  to  have 
personally  participated  in  this  behavior,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  quash 
it,  which  his  subordinates  seem  to  have  interpreted  as  tacit  approval. 
Meanwhile,  prominent  officers  continue  to  try  to  shape  policy  outside 
the  White  House  through  congressional  testimony  and  well-timed  leaks, 
actions  that  can  only  strain  the  president’s  trust  in  his  officer  corps. 
Just  before  his  recent  resignation.  Secretary  of  Defense  Chuck  Hagel 
enjoyed  only  a  26-percent  approval  rating  among  the  military  and  civil¬ 
ians  in  national-security  related  posts. In  the  final  days  of  2014,  one 
poll  found  that  only  1 5  percent  of  active-duty  members  of  the  military 
approve  of  their  commander-in-chief  Meanwhile,  retired  officers  have 
a  ready  audience  in  the  news  media  to  critique  the  president  and  his 
policies. 

A  lack  of  communication  has  exacerbated  the  strained  state  of  civil- 
military  relations,  for  which  President  Obama  must  bear  a  good  deal 
of  the  blame,  given  his  failure  to  communicate  his  trust  in  the  military 
and  willingness  to  allow  many  in  his  administration  to  openly  perceive 
the  military  as  the  enemy.  The  feeling  is  too  often  mutual.  Obama,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gates,  can  feel  ill  at  ease  around  military  officers. His  initial 
resentment  toward  those  in  uniform  for  boxing  him  in  on  the  surge 
in  Afghanistan  never  fully  dissipated;  many  civilian  appointees  within 
the  Obama  administration  continue  to  see  all  branches  of  the  armed 
services  as  hostile  entities  bent  on  undermining  the  president’s  author¬ 
ity.^®  Seemingly  trivial  missteps,  like  failing  to  set  aside  a  latte  to  salute 
a  Marine,  seem  to  imply  a  lack  of  regard  for  military  protocol  and  men 
and  women  in  uniform  in  general. The  reaction  to  such  incidents  is 
overblown  and  mostly  partisan,  but  a  president  with  a  strained  civil- 
military  relationship  should  at  least  seek  to  minimize  avoidable  slights. 
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Even  when  President  Obama  and  the  military  concur,  differing  ex¬ 
pectations  of  what  the  civil-military  arrangement  should  look  like  have 
led  to  tension.  While  Secretary  Gates  and  a  majority  of  the  officer  corps 
favored  the  repeal  of  “Don’t  Ask,  Don’t  Tell”  legislation,  the  manner  in 
which  Obama  handled  the  repeal  left  the  military  feeling  rushed  to  im¬ 
plement  a  major  change  without  adequate  time  to  prepare  or  to  identify 
potential  difficulties.  While  both  the  president  and  the  military  pursued 
and  achieved  the  same  goal  of  allowing  homosexuals  in  the  military  to 
serve  openly,  the  situation  still  left  feelings  of  mutual  frustration  and  re¬ 
sentment  and  a  sense  that  the  other  side  was  the  enemy.*^®  Clashes  when 
goals  differ  are  inevitable,  but  clashes  where  both  parties  are  pursuing 
the  same  goal  indicate  a  serious  communication  issue.  Whatever  short¬ 
comings  the  military  is  guilty  of  in  respecting  civilian  control,  it  is  the 
president’s  job  to  facilitate  communication,  and  Obama  has  struggled 
in  this  regard. 

Despite  all  the  tensions,  the  essential  acceptance  of  the  reality  of  civil¬ 
ian  authority  has  never  been  overtly  challenged  under  the  Obama  admin¬ 
istration,  nor  has  the  president  allowed  his  differences  with  the  military 
to  taint  his  personal  interactions  with  leading  officers.  Obama  has  con¬ 
sistently  pressed  his  military  advisers  to  give  him  candid  advice — behind 
closed  doors,  not  via  the  media — and  continues  to  treat  every  officer  he 
engages  in  person  with  courtesy,  respect,  and  even  warmth.  For  all  the 
criticism  he  has  received  in  the  media,  his  tenure  as  commander-in-chief 
includes  notable  accomplishments,  not  least  of  which  was  the  wildly  suc¬ 
cessful  raid  that  killed  Osama  bin  Laden.*"'  Moreover,  Obama’s  handling 
of  foreign  policy,  while  by  no  means  masterful,  has  succeeded  well  beyond 
the  military’s  fears. Although  he  was  maligned  in  the  media  for  his  sup¬ 
posedly  weak  response  to  Russia’s  invasion  of  Ukraine,  American  sanc¬ 
tions  are  now  beginning  to  take  a  serious  toll  on  Vladimir  Putin’s  govern¬ 
ment.  Obama  has  likewise  proven  more  flexible  than  the  military  realized 
by  adapting  his  strategy  to  now  include  boots  on  the  ground  against  ISIL. 
In  addition,  the  tensions  aroused  by  repealing  Don’t  Ask,  Don’t  Tell  and 
lifting  the  ban  on  women  in  combat  have  largely  dissipated. 

The  Future  of  Civil-Military  Relations 

Given  the  cross-case  analysis  presented  above,  there  appear  to  be  three 
major  problems  affecting  civil-military  relations  since  2001.  First,  civil- 
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ian  micromanagement  and  military  shirking  have  led  to  problems  in  the 
principal-agent  relationship,  deteriorating  trust  and  weakening  military 
autonomy,  compliance,  and  effectiveness.*^^  Second,  wartime  military 
strategy  has  often  been  ill-formed  or  incoherent.  Third,  a  lack  of  proper 
decision  making  strains  the  civil-military  relationship.  Of  course,  there 
are  ways  to  address  each  of  these  problems,  mitigating — if  not  solving — 
the  adverse  effects  the  problems  pose  for  American  civil-military  rela¬ 
tions  in  future  administrations.*^^ 

Addressing  Principal-Agent  Problems 

To  address  principal-agent  problems,  the  next  president  can  start 
fresh,  resetting  the  civil-military  reladonship.  The  next  president  should 
meet  with  senior  military  officers  and  clearly  oudine  his  or  her  views 
on  civil-military  relations.  The  president  should  communicate,  both 
publicly  and  behind  closed  doors,  respect  for  the  men  and  women  in 
uniform.  The  president  must  insist  on  unfiltered  advice  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  promise  to  respect  that  advice  even  if  it  is  not  always  followed. 
Crucially,  the  next  president  should  not  follow  Secretary  Rumsfelds 
example  in  discouraging  contrary  advice  or  President  Bush’s  example 
of  allowing  such  practice  within  the  new  administration.  Such  adver¬ 
sarial  behavior  alienates  the  service  and  prevents  civilian  principals  from 
receiving  sound  advice.  Rewarding  officers  for  privately  speaking  their 
minds — even  if  their  advice  is  ultimately  rejected — will  enhance  the  au¬ 
tonomy,  professionalism,  and  effectiveness  of  the  military. 

A  strategic,  generational  program  to  provide  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  civil-military  interactions  would  also  be  helpful  in  improving 
principal-agent  issues.  Trust  cannot  be  established  overnight,  once  a 
national  emergency  has  occurred.  Therefore,  such  a  program  should  fa¬ 
cilitate  regular  contact  and  collaboration  between  incoming  and  poten¬ 
tial  future  presidents  and  generals.  The  idea  would  be  for  a  deliberate 
outreach  from  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  across  the  senior 
levels  of  civilian  and  military  sectors.  Doing  so  in  a  proactive  manner, 
instead  of  after  years  of  war,  would  foster  better  understanding  and 
cooperation  during  crisis — when  it  matters  most. 

One  approach  would  be  to  introduce  current  and  rising  military  lead¬ 
ers  to  the  president-elect  during  the  transition  period.  While  this  could 
be  a  productive  start,  if  it  were  the  only  solution,  it  would  be  too  late 
in  the  process  to  be  effectual.  Another  method  would  involve  extend- 
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ing  to  general  officers  and  select  colonels  regular  congressional  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  invitations  to  various  functions — not  just  committee 
hearings  or  interagency  planning  groups.  Constructive  areas  for  greater 
civil-military  joint  participation  include  team-building  exercises,  crises 
simulations,  and  war  games/planning.  The  military  regularly  conducts 
the  latter,  but  the  number  of  civilians  participating  is  minimal  to  none 
and  could  be  increased  significantly.  Formal  interactions  are  best  for 
learning  each  others  strengths  and  weaknesses,  while  informal  relation¬ 
ship  building  reinforces  formal  interactions  and  solidifies  bonds  of  trust. 
Thus,  a  combination  of  these  activities  vmuld  be  best. 

These  proactive  strategies,  taken  to  scale,  would  be  very  helpful  should 
an  ambitious  congressman  or  senator  be  elected  president.  He  or  she 
would  be  better  equipped  to  select  military  leaders  not  solely  based  on 
recommendations  or  reputation  but  also  on  personal  knowledge.  Had 
President  Obama  had  the  right  mix  of  these  interactions  with  the  mili¬ 
tary,  perhaps  he  would  have  had  a  greater  reservoir  of  relationships  from 
which  to  pick  his  general  for  Afghanistan.  If  so,  he  may  have  chosen 
differently,  and  that  might  have  made  a  critical  difference  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  principal-agent  problems  he  later  faced.  Alternatively,  perhaps 
he  would  have  resolved  not  to  go  along  with  the  military’s  scheme  for 
a  surge  and  COIN  strategy  had  he  interacted  with  some  rising  military 
officers  who  saw  Afghanistan  in  a  different  light  than  those  whose  lega¬ 
cies  were  riding  on  achieving  military  victory  at  any  cost.  If  Obama  had 
benefited  from  these  types  of  exposure  repeatedly  and  early  enough  in 
his  political  career,  he  might  have  had  a  more  realistic  impression  of  the 
reality  on  the  ground  and  avoided  casting  Afghanistan  as  “the  good  war” 
during  the  2008  presidential  campaign.  Doing  so  opened  the  door  for 
the  military  to  leverage  him  for  its  preferred  option.  Of  course,  these  are 
counterfactuals  and  one  cannot  know  the  outcome  for  certain,  but  given 
the  implications,  it  is  worth  considering  these  as  among  a  menu  of  ap¬ 
propriate  interventions.  Increased  trust-building  opportunities  between 
military  leaders  and  politicians  are  necessary,  but  they  are  not  the  only 
relationship  of  import.  Military  leaders,  for  instance,  often  have  strained 
relationships  with  congressional  and  executive  branch  staff,  including 
the  National  Security  Council.*"^ 

Given  this,  a  third  way  to  address  principal-agent  problems  is  to  in¬ 
crease  exchange  assignments  across  the  public  sector.  These  are  typically 
opportunities  in  which  officers  and  career  civil  servants  swap  places  for 
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a  year  at  a  time,  but  stints  of  several  months  at  a  time  could  also  be 
undertaken.  Military  officers  serve  in  interagency  positions,  while  civil 
servants  attend  military  staff  or  war  colleges  or  serve  in  the  Pentagon. 
Conceivably,  civilians  could  also  serve  in  an  operational-  or  strategic- 
level  military  headquarters,  anywhere  between  division  and  combatant 
command  level.  These  cross-fertilization  opportunities  have  increased 
in  the  last  few  years,  yet  they  are  encouraged  more  for  military  officers 
than  for  civilians,  are  still  relatively  few  in  number,  and  do  not  include 
civil  servants  being  afforded  opportunities  at  military  headquarters — 
arguably  more  valuable  in  gaining  military  appreciation  than  attending 
a  formal  school  for  10  months. 

Cabinet  secretaries,  congressional  leaders,  and  military  officers  should 
create  more  such  opportunities  and  incentivize  them  for  civilian 
progression — as  they  are  for  military  advancement.  Pegging  such  ex¬ 
periences  to  promotion,  choice  assignments,  or  service  in  congressional 
leadership  and  professional  staff  is  a  related  way  to  incentivize  participa¬ 
tion.  A  similar  model  designed  to  encourage  joint  perspectives  and  over¬ 
come  interservice  rivalry  derives  from  the  1986  Goldwater-Nichols  Act, 
which  requires  a  three-year  joint  assignment  for  promotion  to  general 
officer  or  flag  rank.  Legislation  could  require  a  similar  type  cross-sector 
experience  for  civil  servant  advancement  to  the  senior  executive  service. 

Additionally,  while  the  post-9/ 11  environment  has  facilitated  in¬ 
creased  opportunities  for  mid-level  officers  and  civilians  to  work  together 
to  accomplish  common  objectives,  senior-level  interactions  are  generally 
of  a  different  nature.  The  latter  tend  to  be  a  discussion  that  ends  in  ci¬ 
vilian  direction  and  military  compliance  or  shirking.  Ultimately,  that 
is  a  large  part  of  the  fixed  dynamic  at  that  level.  However,  systematic 
interactions  where  public  servants  from  civilian  and  military  domains 
share  common  hardships,  goals,  and  equal  footing  would  break  down 
barriers  and  bridge  gaps  that  do  exist — such  as  those  demonstrated  by 
Rumsfeld’s  and  Obama’s  leadership  of  the  military.  The  Bridging  the 
Gap  project,  led  by  Duke  University  professor  Bruce  Jentleson  and  oth¬ 
ers,  is  one  model  in  this  regard.  It  hosts  short  conferences  of  a  few  days 
to  a  week  in  length.  Likewise,  the  Program  for  Emerging  Leaders  run  by 
National  Defense  University’s  (NDU)  Center  for  the  Study  of  Weapons 
of  Mass  Destruction  facilitates  such  interactions.  At  NDU,  the  interac¬ 
tion  involves  repeated  workshops  over  a  three-year  span.  Bridging  the 
Gap  brings  academics  and  policy  makers  together,  while  the  Emerging 
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Leaders  Program  brings  mid-level  officers  and  civilian  leaders  together. 
Both  use  crisis  simulation  to  bridge  gaps  and  to  prepare  current  and 
future  leaders  for  American  foreign  policy  contingencies.  Proliferat¬ 
ing  these  types  of  programs  should  translate  into  greater  civil-military 
understanding  and  cooperation  for  the  next  generation  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  leadership.  In  the  meantime,  greater  supply  of  and  participation  in 
shorter,  three-day  to  'weeklong  engagements  that  target  current  senior 
leaders  on  both  civil  and  military  sides  would  be  useful. 

Two-way  exposure  and  learning  are  necessary  and  will  help  future 
leaders  understand  the  language  and  culture  of  the  other  side.  Similar 
institutionally  driven  solutions,  like  the  examples  described  above,  are 
necessary  to  drive  a  common  national  security  perspective  instead  of  one 
dominated  by  being  a  member  of  the  civilian  or  military  realm.  Broad, 
deep,  varied,  and  repeated  civil-military  interactions  will  help  create  the 
requisite  political  sawiness  necessary  for  future  military  leaders.  Mean¬ 
while,  such  experiences  will  also  inculcate  civilians  with  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  military’s  roles  and  its  limits. 

Closing  the  Gap  between  Policy  Aims  and  War  Strategy 

Helping  to  solve  the  strategic  gaps  between  policy  aims  and  war  strat¬ 
egy,  Congress  should  require  a  formalized  biannual  review  of  all  on¬ 
going  conflicts  by  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees. 
Each  review  would  require  an  accompanying  presidential  report.  The 
idea  would  be  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  administration  to  make  its 
case  for  the  current  and  proposed  strategy  (if  different)  and  for  Congress 
to  seek  testimony  and  ask  questions,  fulfilling  its  broad  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  role.  By  requiring  such  biannual  reviews,  the  United  States  could 
avoid  going  down  the  wrong  path  for  too  long.  Although  some  sessions 
could  be  closed  door  to  allow  for  classified  discussions,  this  mechanism 
would  provide  a  transparent  process  in  which  the  media  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  could  play  their  respective  roles.  General  Petraeus  and  Amb. 
Ryan  Crocker’s  congressional  testimony  about  the  Iraq  surge  and  new 
COIN  strategy  and  their  related  progress  reports  could  serve  as  a  model 
for  this  biannual  review. 

This  paradigm  would  be  particularly  helpful  given  the  challenges  out¬ 
lined  here:  principal-agent  problems  leading  to  mismatches  between 
policy  and  strategy.  Having  the  top  general  responsible  for  the  war  strat¬ 
egy  and  the  top  diplomat  charged  with  in-country  implementation  of 
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American  policy  appear  before  the  congressional  committees  would  be  a 
forcing  function  to  produce  a  unified  civil-military  effort.  The  hearings 
would  afford  the  president  additional  means  by  which  to  coordinate  ef¬ 
forts  among  his  military  and  civilian  wartime  leaders.  Collectively  the 
president  (through  his  report),  the  commanding  general,  and  the  am¬ 
bassador  would  have  to  convince  the  Congress,  the  press,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  that  the  endeavor  was  worthwhile,  success  was  possible,  and 
the  strategy  was  the  appropriate  one  to  achieve  the  intended  goal. The 
more  real,  not  simply  pro  forma,  the  hearings  are,  the  more  helpful  they 
would  be  to  the  president. 

Getting  the  policy-strategy  linkage  correct  is  important  for  utilizing 
the  nation’s  resources  in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  ways  possible. 
This  is  vital  since  there  are  always  significant  opportunity  costs  associ¬ 
ated  with  national  choices  about  how  to  use  national  resources,  includ¬ 
ing  domestic  and  international  political  capital  and  prestige.  Getting  de¬ 
cisions  wrong  can  lead  to  unnecessary  mission  creep  and  adversely  affect 
the  national  debt  and  public  opinion,  souring  the  citizenry  for  future 
uses  of  force  that  might  be  more  important.  Fundamentally,  the  policy- 
strategy  linkage  in  war  gives  the  military  the  best  chance  for  winning 
the  war.  Thus,  it  is  crucial  for  the  country  to  ensure  its  military  endeav¬ 
ors  are  nested  properly  within  the  nation’s  broader  political  goals — not 
working  at  cross-purposes. 

Addressing  Poor  Decision-Making  Structures 

Addressing  the  sometimes  poor  decision-making  cycle  of  the  civil- 
military  dialogue,  future  presidents  could  stand  to  gain  by  implement¬ 
ing  certain  measures.  When  presented  with  a  recommendation,  it  would 
be  useful  for  presidents  to  understand  how  many,  who,  and  how  strong 
were  the  dissenters;  what  were  the  strengths  and  weakness  of  the  al¬ 
ternative  recommendations  relative  to  the  recommended  approach,  or 
a  standardized  metric;  and  what  new  information  or  “game-changer” 
dynamics  would  shift  dissenters  and  “majority-opinion”  policy  advo¬ 
cates  to  supporting  another  approach.®^  This  information  would  prevent 
presidents  from  wrongly  assuming  that  they  were  being  presented  with  a 
unanimous  recommendation.  Instead,  presidents  should  be  privy  to  the 
dissent,  the  reasons  for  it,  alternative  options,  and  trade-offs.  Some  of 
the  debates  will  occur  before  they  reach  the  president,  but  some  should 
occur  in  front  of  the  president.  Requiring  national  security  advisers  to 
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be  the  honest  brokers  and  custodians  of  this  process  could  work  well,  as 
he  or  she  typically  sets  the  parameters  on  many  of  these  interactions.  A 
presidential  decision-making  process  that  formally  incorporated  these 
techniques  and  considered  long-term  implications  may  have  led  to  bet¬ 
ter  decisions,  a  synched  policy  and  strategy,  and  better  outcomes  with 
regard  to  the  Iraq  War. 

For  instance,  President  Bush’s  initial  judgment  was  based  on  heuris¬ 
tics  of  what  was  necessary  in  a  post-9/ 11  world  to  protect  the  United 
States — namely  preemptive  strikes.  Perhaps  through  better  decision¬ 
making  processes  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell  and  others  could  have 
persuaded  the  president  not  to  invade  Iraq  in  the  first  place,  leverag¬ 
ing  the  threat  of  American  military  action  to  build  greater  international 
pressure  for  a  diplomatic  solution  similar  to  the  Russia-US  brokered  ac¬ 
cord  on  Syria.  Perhaps  if  the  invasion  went  forward,  more  troops  could 
have  been  apportioned  up  front.  A  thorough  dialogue  might  have  over¬ 
come  personal  agendas  to  better  incorporate  the  Department  of  State’s 
post-invasion  planning,  including  deliberating  about  how  nuanced  de- 
Ba’athification  and  disbanding  processes  could  have  culled  only  those 
loyal  to  the  Flussein  regime.  While  nearly  impossible  to  prove,  the  con¬ 
textual  history  suggests  differently,  and  likely  better  outcomes  were  pos¬ 
sible.  At  a  minimum,  it  was  within  America’s  grasp  to  connect  its  policy 
aims  with  its  war  strategy  if  President  Bush  had  better  led  and  controlled 
his  military  and  civilian  agents — as  occurred  later  in  his  presidency  with 
the  surge. 

The  histories  of  the  Bush  and  Obama  administrations  make  clear  that 
civil-military  relations  between  the  president  and  his  key  military  lead¬ 
ers  carry  significant  implications  for  strategy  making  and  war  outcomes. 
Therefore,  it  is  imperative  presidents  and  their  national  security  teams 
prioritize  getting  that  relationship  right.*^^  Furthermore,  it  is  important 
for  this  group  of  civilian  leaders  to  understand  the  ramifications  of  us¬ 
ing  force  and  various  biases  military  leaders  may  harbor  in  different 
scenarios.®  For  their  part,  military  leaders  must  present  the  president 
with  genuine  options,  serving  as  professional  advisers  in  the  unequal 
dialogue.^®  It  is  essential  the  next  president  bridge  the  civil-military  gap, 
thereby  facilitating  greater  understanding  and  trust.  Doing  so  will  pay 
important  dividends — even  for  peacetime  defense  policies  and  deter¬ 
rence.  The  nation  will  reap  the  greatest  payoff,  however,  during  wartime. 
Stronger  bonds  of  confidence  between  principals  and  agents  results  in 
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more  effective  organizations,  as  does  the  ability  to  figure  out  what  works, 
why  it  works,  and  how  to  implement  it. 

Conclusion 

Our  recommendations  carry  the  potential  to  mitigate  the  primary 
problems  of  the  post-9/ 11  civil-military  landscape.  They  can  foster  the 
relationship  necessary  to  eliminate  most  instances  of  shirking  by  the 
military  agents,  serve  to  link  policy  and  strategy,  and  ensure  a  sound 
civil-military  decision-making  process.  Together,  they  may  or  may  not 
prevent  the  next  US  foreign  policy  debacle.  However,  they  will  pay  im¬ 
portant  dividends — for  peacetime  defense  policies,  readiness,  and  deter¬ 
rence  and  for  wartime  effectiveness. 
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Abstract 

The  US  military  should  refrain  from  seeking  political  power  and  avoid 
partisan  politics.  However,  to  insist  that  officers  should  remain  apoliti¬ 
cal  ignores  the  fact  that  in  the  American  system  policy  making  and  the 
development  of  strategy  cannot  be  easily  separated  from  the  political 
process.  Yet  such  a  separation  is  what  many  scholars  suggest.  For  officers 
to  avoid  the  world  of  politics  would  mean  removing  them  from  the  de¬ 
bates  about  policy  and  strategy  that  require  their  input.  Military  leaders 
must  contribute  to  the  policy  process  and  navigate  the  shoals  of  politics 
while  maintaining  trust  between  the  civilian  and  military  sides  of  policy 
formulation. 


It  is  a  pillar  of  American  civil-military  relations  that  military  officers 
are  expected  to  remain  apolitical  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
As  Risa  Brooks  writes  in  a  chapter  for  a  recent  collection  of  essays  on 
American  civil-military  relations,  “When  individuals  join  the  armed 
forces,  they  commit  to  act  in  service  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  to 
forego  political  activity.  Military  personnel  are  charged  with  protecting 
the  security  of  the  country  and  with  performing  their  functional  respon¬ 
sibilities  with  efficiency,  commitment,  and  skill.  Officers  are  socialized 
to  believe  that  the  world  of  politics  is  exclusively  a  civilian  arena.”^ 

But  what  does  political  mean  in  the  context  of  policy  making  in  a 
democratic  republic?  Is  it  possible  for  an  officer  to  avoid  involvement 


Dr.  Mackubin  Thomas  Owens  is  the  dean  of  academics  at  the  Institute  for  World  Politics  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC;  editor  of  Or  bis y  the  quarterly  journal  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  PA;  and  author  of  US  Civil-Military  Relations  after  9/11:  Renegotiating  the  Civil-Military  Bargain 
(New  York:  Continuum,  2011).  He  recently  retired  as  professor  of  national  security  affairs  at  the  Naval 
War  College  after  29  years. 
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in  the  political  arena  and  still  do  his  or  her  job?  The  answer  depends  on 
how  one  defines  political.  The  term  has  three  meanings  in  the  context 
of  civil-military  relations.  The  first  definition  is  seeking  power  at  the 
expense  of  other  government  institutions.  Samuel  Finer ’s  The  Man  on 
Horseback  is  the  classic  study  of  this  meaning  of  the  word.^  The  terms 
second  meaning  is  participation  in  the  policy-making  process.  This  is 
the  sense  in  which  many  contemporary  writers  use  the  term.^  While 
Brooks  has  previously  used  the  term  in  the  same  sense  as  Finer, she  has 
recently  adopted  this  second  definition.^  The  third  meaning  of  political 
is  involvement  in  partisan  politics.^ 

Of  course,  the  US  military — as  an  institution  and  as  individual  service 
members — should  refrain  from  seeking  political  power  and  avoid  par¬ 
tisan  politics.  This  political  refrain  should  be  a  cornerstone  of  military 
professionalism.  However,  to  insist  that  officers  should  remain  apolitical 
in  the  second  sense  of  the  word  ignores  the  fact  that  in  the  American 
system,  policy  making  and  the  development  of  strategy  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  political  process  on  the  other  cannot  be  easily  separated.  Yet 
such  a  separation  is  what  Brooks  and  many  others  suggest,  concluding 
that,  although  there  are  some  benefits  arising  from  the  military’s  politi¬ 
cal  activity  the  costs  of  that  activity  outweigh  the  benefits.  The  most 
important  cost  would  be  that  such  activity  “threatens  conventions  of 
democratic  accountability  and  decision  making  in  the  United  States,” 
leading  to  a  lack  of  trust  in  civil-military  relations.^  For  officers  to  avoid 
the  world  of  politics  would  mean  removing  them  from  the  debates 
about  policy  and  strategy  that  require  their  input.  Thus,  senior  military 
leaders  must  be  involved  in  the  policy-making  process.  The  argument 
is  predicated  on  the  belief  that  policy  and  strategy  are  processes  that 
require  constant  adaptation  to  shifting  conditions  and  circumstances 
in  a  world  where  chance,  uncertainty,  and  ambiguity  dominate.^  This 
article  will  first  consider  the  problem  of  objective  control  of  the  military 
before  discussing  reasonable  ways  officers  can  participate  in  the  political 
process.  Finally,  it  examines  some  of  the  perils  of  partisanship. 


The  Problem  of  Objective  Control 

One  can  trace  the  belief  that  officers  should  remain  apolitical  to  Sam¬ 
uel  Huntington’s  watershed  study  of  civil-military  relations.  The  Soldier 
and  the  State,  in  which  he  sought  a  solution  to  the  dilemma  that  lies  at 
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the  heart  of  civil-military  relations:  how  to  guarantee  civilian  control 
of  the  military  while  ensuring  the  ability  of  the  uniformed  military  to 
provide  security.  He  uses  political  in  Finer’s  sense — those  seeking  power 
at  the  expense  of  other  government  institutions. 

Briefly,  Huntington  identifled  two  broad  approaches  to  achieving  and 
maintaining  civilian  control  of  the  military:  subjective  and  objective  con¬ 
trol.^  The  first  approach  controls  the  military  by  maximizing  the  power 
of  civilians — be  it  by  means  of  authority,  influence,  or  ideology.  In  this 
system,  there  is  a  trade-off  between  civilian  control  and  military  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Government  institutions,  social  class,  or  constitutional  form 
can  achieve  subjective  control.  Many  writers  contend  that  democracy 
is  the  best  constitutional  form  for  achieving  the  combination  of  civil¬ 
ian  control  and  military  effectiveness,  but  totalitarian  regimes  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  controlled  the  military  by  pitting  one  part  against  another,  for 
examples  the  Schutzstaffel  (SS)  versus  the  Wehrmacht  in  Nazi  Germany 
and  “political  officers”  versus  other  personnel  in  the  Soviet  Union.  While 
civilian  control  is  maximized,  the  military  may  be  weakened  to  the  point 
that  its  effectiveness  is  adversely  affected. 

Huntington  advocated  the  second  approach,  which  maximizes  mili¬ 
tary  professionalism.  His  solution  was  a  mechanism  for  creating  and 
maintaining  a  concept  he  called  objective  control.  Such  a  professional, 
apolitical  military  establishment  would  focus  on  defending  the  United 
States  but  avoid  threatening  civilian  control.  On  the  one  hand,  civilian 
authorities  grant  a  professional  officer  corps  autonomy  in  the  realm  of 
military  affairs.  On  the  other,  “a  highly  professional  officer  corps  stands 
ready  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  any  civilian  group  which  secures  legiti¬ 
mate  authority  within  the  state.” Eliot  Cohen  calls  this  the  “normal” 
theory  of  civil-military  relations  but  notes  that  this  approach  is  by  no 
means  the  norm  in  American  history — even  in  recent  times." 

The  problem  with  strict  adherence  to  objective  control,  as  understood 
by  most  military  officers,  is  that  it  presumably  obliges  them  to  focus 
their  expertise  on  the  management  of  violence  rather  than  on  the  policy 
and  strategy  debates  that  guide  the  application  of  force.  After  all,  as  Carl 
von  Clausewitz  reminds  us,  wars  are  not  fought  for  their  own  purpose 
but  rather  to  achieve  political  goals. 

The  following  example  can  illustrate  the  danger  of  religiously  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  normal — apolitical — theory  of  civil-military  relations.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  the  late  1970s,  the  US  Army  embraced  the  operational  level  of 
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war — the  level  focused  on  the  conduct  of  campaigns  to  achieve  strategic 
goals  within  a  theater  of  war — as  its  central  organizing  concept.  As  Hew 
Strachan  has  observed,  “the  operational  level  of  war  appeals  to  armies: 
it  functions  in  a  politics-free  zone  and  it  puts  primacy  on  professional 
skills.”*^  And  herein  lies  the  problem  for  civil-military  relations:  the 
disjunction  between  operational  excellence  in  combat  and  policy  that 
determines  the  reasons  for  which  a  particular  war  is  to  be  fought.  The 
combination  of  the  dominant  position  of  the  normal  theory  of  civil- 
military  relations  in  the  United  States  and  the  US  military’s  focus  on 
the  nonpolitical  operational  level  of  war  has  meant  that  all  too  often  the 
military  conduct  of  a  war  has  been  disconnected  from  the  goals  of  the 
war.  As  an  essay  published  by  the  US  Army  War  College’s  Strategic  Stud¬ 
ies  Institute  puts  it,  the  operational  level  of  war  has  become  an  “alien” 
that  has  devoured  strategy. 

Rather  than  meeting  its  original  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  campaign  objectives  laid  down  by  strategy,  operational 
art — practiced  as  a  level  of  war — assumed  responsibility  for  campaign 
planning.  This  reduced  political  leadership  to  the  role  of  strategic  spon¬ 
sors,  quite  specifically  widening  the  gap  between  politics  and  warfare. 
The  result  has  been  a  well-demonstrated  ability  to  win  battles  that  have 
not  always  contributed  to  strategic  success,  producing  “a  way  of  battle” 
rather  than  a  way  of  war. 

The  political  leadership  of  a  country  cannot  simply  set  objectives  for 
a  war,  provide  the  requisite  materiel,  and  then  stand  back  awaiting  vic¬ 
tory.  Nor  should  the  nation  or  its  military  be  seduced  by  this  prospect. 
Politicians  should  be  involved  in  the  minute-to-minute  conduct  of  war; 
as  Clausewitz  reminds  us,  political  considerations  are  “influential  in  the 
planning  of  war,  of  the  campaign,  and  often  even  of  the  battle.”'^ 

The  task  of  strategy  is  to  bring  doctrine — concerned  with  fighting 
battles  in  support  of  campaigns — into  line  with  national  policy.  How¬ 
ever,  as  Richard  H.  Kohn  observed  in  the  spring  2009  issue  of  World 
Ajfairs,  “Nearly  twenty  years  after  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  military,  financed  by  more  money  than  the  entire  rest  of  the  world 
spends  on  its  armed  forces,  failed  to  defeat  insurgencies  or  fully  suppress 
sectarian  civil  wars  in  two  crucial  countries,  each  with  less  than  a  tenth 
of  the  U.S.  population,  after  overthrowing  those  nations’  governments 
in  a  matter  of  weeks 
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Kohn  attributes  this  lack  of  effectiveness  to  a  decline  in  the  US  mili¬ 
tary’s  professional  competence  with  regard  to  strategic  planning:  “In 
effect,  in  the  most  important  area  of  professional  expertise — the  con¬ 
necting  of  war  to  policy,  of  operations  to  achieving  the  objectives  of  the 
nation — the  American  military  has  been  found  wanting.  The  excellence 
of  the  American  military  in  operations,  logistics,  tactics,  weaponry,  and 
battle  has  been  manifest  for  a  generation  or  more.  Not  so  with  strategy.” 

Here  Kohn  echoes  the  claim  of  Colin  Gray:  “All  too  often,  there  is 
a  black  hole  where  American  strategy  ought  to  reside.”'*^  This  strategic 
black  hole  exists  largely  because  the  military  has  focused  its  professional 
attention  on  the  apolitical  operational  level  of  war,  abdicating  its  role  in 
strategy  making. 

Of  course,  just  as  soldiers  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  policy 
arena,  civilians  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  realm  of  strategy.  Strat¬ 
egy,  properly  understood,  is  a  complex  phenomenon  comprising  a  num¬ 
ber  of  elements — among  the  most  important  of  which  are  geography; 
history;  the  nature  of  the  political  regime,  including  such  elements  as 
religion,  ideology,  culture,  and  political  and  military  institutions;  and 
economic  and  technological  factors.  Accordingly,  strategy  consists  of  a 
continual  dialogue  between  policy  and  these  other  factors.  However,  it  is 
an  interactive  and  iterative  process  that  must  involve  both  civilians  and 
the  uniformed  military. 

Officers  in  the  Political  Process 

In  one  of  her  excellent  essays  on  political  activity  by  the  military. 
Brooks  argues  that  for  officers  to  engage  in  such  activity  is  inconsistent 
with  the  norms  of  professional  military  behavior.  However,  as  suggested 
above,  some  of  the  activities  she  sees  as  inappropriate  are  part  of  what 
officers  must  do  to  fulfill  their  professional  responsibilities.  For  instance, 
she  identifies  several  political  strategies  militaries  employ  to  influence 
the  outcome  of  policy  debates:  public  appeal,  “grandstanding,”  politick¬ 
ing,  alliance  building,  and  “shoulder  tapping.”*^ 

A  public  appeal  is  an  attempt  to  go  outside  the  chain  of  command 
to  influence  public  opinion  directly.  Examples  of  such  strategy  include 
Gen  Colin  Powell’s  1992  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  counseling 
second  thoughts  on  getting  involved  in  the  Balkans  and  retired  Maj  Gen 
Robert  Scales’s  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  criticizing  Pres.  Barack 
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Obama’s  Syria  policy  on  behalf  of  what  he  claimed  was  a  majority  of  ac¬ 
tive  duty  officers.'®  Grandstanding  is  the  threat  to  resign  in  protest  of  a 
given  policy.  Many  argue  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  have  resigned 
to  protest  US  strategy  in  Vietnam.'^  Politicking  rtitrs  to  retired  officers’ 
endorsements  of  political  candidates  or  organization  of  service  member 
voter  drives.  Alliance  building  is  the  attempt  to  build  civilian-military 
coalitions  on  behalf  of  a  policy  or  program.  Shoulder  tapping  refers  to 
attempts  by  military  officers  to  set  the  agenda  by  bringing  issues  to  the 
attention  of  politicians  and  then  lobbying  on  behalf  of  those  issues.  An 
example  of  this  latter  strategy  took  place  in  1993,  when  military  officers 
mobilized  key  members  of  Congress  to  oppose  Pres.  Bill  Clinton’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  lift  the  ban  on  military  service  by  open  homosexuals.  However, 
this  list  seems  to  conflate  appropriate  military  participation  in  the  policy 
process  with  partisanship.  There  is  no  question  the  first  three  activi¬ 
ties  Brooks  describes  are  partisan  in  nature,  and  military  officers  should 
avoid  such  behavior.  However,  the  last  two  strategies  are  reflective  of 
reasonable  features  of  American  civil-military  relations. 

Brooks’s  inclusion  of  alliance  building  on  her  list  ignores  the  fact 
that  historically,  US  civil-military  disputes  usually  have  not  pit  civilians 
per  se  against  the  military.  Instead,  these  disputes  have  involved  one 
civilian-military  faction  against  another.^®  For  instance,  shortly  after 
World  War  II,  the  debate  between  the  Navy  and  the  newly  established 
US  Air  Force  (USAF)  enflamed  civil— military  tensions  regarding  long- 
range  airpower — in  particular,  strategic  bombers.  On  the  one  hand. 
Pres.  Harry  S.  Truman,  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson,  and  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  Congress  favored  the  USAF’s  long-range  B-36  Peace¬ 
maker  strategic  bomber.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Navy,  its  supporters 
in  Congress,  and  the  press  advocated  on  behalf  of  the  Navy’s  proposed 
supercarrier,  the  USS  United  States.  Johnson  told  Adm  Richard  L.  Con¬ 
nelly  in  December  1949,  “Admiral,  the  Navy  is  on  its  way  out.  There’s 
no  reason  for  having  a  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  [Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff]  General  [Omar]  Bradley  tells  me  that  amphibious  op¬ 
erations  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  We’ll  never  have  any  more  amphibious 
operations.  That  does  away  with  the  Marine  Corps.  And  the  Air  Force 
can  do  anything  the  Navy  can  do  nowadays,  so  that  does  away  with  the 
Navy.”^'  This  particular  battle  culminated  in  the  “revolt  of  the  admi¬ 
rals”  that  same  month,  when  a  number  of  high-ranking  naval  officers, 
including  the  chief  of  naval  operations,  Adm  Louis  E.  Denfield,  were 
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either  fired  or  forced  to  resign  in  the  wake  of  the  cancellation  of  the  USS 
United  States  project.^^  Even  the  “textbook”  case  of  a  civil-military  crisis, 
President  Trumans  firing  of  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur,  is  more  complex 
than  it  appears  at  first  sight.  In  fact,  there  was  military  support  for  the 
firing.  Both  Gen  George  Marshall  and  Gen  Dwight  Eisenhower  urged 
Truman  to  fire  MacArthur,  while  Republicans  in  Congress  supported 
MacArthur. 

Another  force  structure  debate  involved  Adm  Hyman  Rickover  and 
his  congressional  allies  versus  the  rest  of  the  US  Navy  regarding  nuclear 
propulsion.  Rickover’s  single-minded  dedication  to  a  nuclear  Navy  and 
his  emphasis  on  engineering  oversight  resulted  in  a  spectacular  safety  re¬ 
cord,  but  according  to  his  critics,  it  also  led  to  an  unbalanced  and  more 
expensive  naval  force  structure.  One  of  Rickover’s  harshest  critics  was 
John  Lehman,  who  became  Pres.  Ronald  Reagan’s  secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  1981.  Lehman  was  able  to  retire  Rickover,  a  feat  none  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  had  been  able  to  achieve,  but  Rickover’s  legacy,  especially  in  terms 
of  the  Navy’s  personnel  system  and  shipbuilding,  raised  many  obstacles 
to  Lehman’s  effort  to  create  a  Navy  force  structure  driven  by  strategic 
considerations.  Nonetheless,  Lehman  was  able  to  create  and  maintain  a 
“navalist”  civilian-military  coalition — including  powerful  congressional 
members — to  overcome  resistance  to  his  vision  within  the  Navy,  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD),  and  the  Joint  Staff.^^ 

The  creation  of  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (US- 
SOCOM)  also  occurred,  despite  strong  opposition  from  the  services  and 
OSD.  It  was  an  alliance  between  an  assortment  of  “guerrillas”  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  some  very  dedicated  congressional  advo¬ 
cates  that  saw  the  reorganization  come  to  fruition. A  similar  situation 
arose  in  the  case  of  the  Marine  Corps’s  V-22  Osprey  aircraft,  with  the 
Marines,  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  and  several  congressional  delega¬ 
tions  arrayed  against  very  powerful  opponents  within  the  OSD.  These 
sorts  of  factional  debates  have  persisted  into  our  own  time.  For  instance, 
the  choice  of  the  USAF’s  A- 10  Warthog  land-attack  aircraft  over  its 
competitors  pitted  the  congressional  delegations  of  several  states  and 
both  the  civilian  and  uniformed  leadership  of  the  three  military  depart¬ 
ments  against  one  another. 

Regarding  shoulder  tapping,  one  must  remember  that  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system,  civilian  control  involves  not  only  the  executive  branch  but 
the  legislative  branch  as  well.  These  two  branches  vie  for  dominance 
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in  the  military  realm.  While  the  president  has  constitutional  authority 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  military,  Congress  retains  the  power  of 
the  purse  and  is  therefore  the  “force  planner  of  last  resort.”  Nonethe¬ 
less,  the  decentralized  nature  of  Congress  gives  the  president  and  the 
executive  branch  an  advantage  when  it  comes  to  military  affairs.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  Congress  further  strengthened  the  executive’s  hand  by  enacting 
the  Goldwater-Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of 
1986.^^  Regardless,  it  seems  perfectly  acceptable  for  military  officers  to 
be  able  to  bring  their  concerns  to  Congress. 

This  is  especially  true  in  light  of  one  of  Huntington’s  most  important 
insights.  In  The  Soldier  and  the  State,  he  argued  that  a  major  source 
of  American  civil-military  tension  is  the  clash  between  the  dominant 
liberalism  of  the  United  States,  which  tended  toward  an  antimilitary 
outlook,  and  the  “conservative”  mind  of  military  officers.^*’  Part  of  this 
conservative  mind-set  is  a  focus  on  military  effectiveness,  or  what  Hun¬ 
tington  calls  xht  functional  imperative,  which  stresses  virtues  that  differ 
from  those  that  are  favored  by  liberal  society  at  large.  He  called  these 
latter  virtues  the  societal  imperative. 

Huntington  further  argued  that  while  during  wartime  American  lib¬ 
eralism  accepted  the  need  for  an  effective  military,  it  tended  to  turn 
against  the  military  during  peacetime,  trying  to  force  it  more  into  line 
with  liberal  values.  He  contended  that  in  peacetime  the  dominant  lib¬ 
eralism  of  the  United  States  sought  extirpation  of  the  military  but  that 
liberal  civilians,  recognizing  that  even  liberal  society  needs  a  military, 
would  settle  for  transmutation,  which  seeks  to  supplant  the  functional 
imperative  with  the  societal  one.^^  It  seems  logical  that  if  soldiers  believe 
either  extirpation  or  transmutation  is  threatening  the  integrity  of  their 
profession,  as  in  the  cases  of  service  by  open  homosexuals  or  the  open¬ 
ing  of  infantry  and  special  operations  fields  to  women,  the  uniformed 
military  has  a  right  to  make  its  case.  After  all,  the  other  professions  in 
the  United  States  set  their  own  standards. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  argued  elsewhere,  civil-military  relations  can  be 
seen  as  bargaining,  the  goal  of  which  is  to  allocate  prerogatives  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  between  the  civilian  leadership  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
military  on  the  other.^®  There  are  three  parties  to  the  bargain:  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  the  government,  and  the  military  establishment.  Periodi¬ 
cally,  these  parties  must  renegotiate  the  civil-military  bargain  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  political,  social,  technological,  or  geopolitical  changes.  Thus,  at 
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some  point,  the  desires  of  the  third  party  to  the  civil-military  bargain — 
the  people — may  override  the  demands  of  the  military  profession.  This 
was  the  case  with  service  by  open  homosexuals,  and  it  may  become  true 
of  women  in  combat  specialties  as  well.‘^ 

Should  the  services  have  been  prohibited  from  making  the  case  for 
their  roles  and  missions  after  World  War  II?  Were  postwar  efforts  by  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  other  services  to  mobilize  allies  in  Congress  and 
the  media  to  protect  them  from  being  downgraded  or  even  abolished  ac¬ 
ceptable?^^  How  about  efforts  to  create  a  special  forces  command  in  the 
face  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Pentagon  bureaucracy  and  the  ser¬ 
vices?  Brooks  would  seem  to  argue  these  efforts  were  political  and  there¬ 
fore  illegitimate.  Many  commentators  view  these  episodes  as  merely 
organizational  and  bureaucratic  infighting.  However,  they  reflected  im¬ 
portant  strategic  questions,  arising  from  a  strong  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  services’  strategic  importance — what  Huntington  called  the  strategic 
concept  of  the  service.  According  to  Huntington,  a  service’s  strategic  con¬ 
cept  constituted  “the  fundamental  element  of  a  military  service  .  .  .  the 
statement  of  [its]  role  ...  or  purpose  in  implementing  national  policy.”^ ^ 
A  service’s  strategic  concept  answers  the  “ultimate  question:  what  func¬ 
tion  do  you  perform  which  obligates  society  to  assume  responsibility 
for  your  maintenance?”  A  clear  strategic  concept  is  critical  to  the  ability 
of  a  service  to  organize  and  employ  the  resources  Congress  allocates  to 
it.^^  For  instance,  the  naval  services  (the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps)  have 
tended  to  embrace  “strategic  pluralism,”  which  “calls  for  a  wide  variety  of 
military  forces  and  weapons  to  meet  a  diversity  of  potential  threats.”  The 
Army  and  Air  Force,  in  contrast,  have  remained  wedded  to  “strategic  monism,” 
which  places  primary  reliance  on  a  single  strategic  concept  (long-range 
strategic  bombing),  weapon  (airpower),  service,  or  region  (the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  during  the  Cold  War).^^ 

The  fact  is,  as  Andrew  Bacevich  has  argued,  “the  dirty  little  secret  of 
American  civil-military  relations,  by  no  means  unique  to  the  [Clinton] 
administration,  is  that  the  commander  in  chief  does  not  command  the 
military  establishment;  he  cajoles  it,  negotiates  with  it;  and  as  necessary, 
appeases  it.”^'^  Richard  Kohn  has  echoed  this  point:  “In  theory,  civilians 
have  the  authority  to  issue  virtually  any  order  and  organize  the  military 
in  any  fashion  they  choose.  But  in  practice,  the  relationship  is  much 
more  complex.  Both  sides  frequently  disagree  among  themselves.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  military  can  evade  or  circumscribe  civilian  authority  by  fram- 
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ing  the  alternatives  or  tailoring  their  advice  or  predicting  nasty  conse¬ 
quences;  by  leaking  information  or  appealing  to  public  opinion  ...  or 
by  approaching  friends  in  Congress  for  support.”^^ 

This  is  the  reality.  Although  one  can  argue  about  the  wisdom  of  mili¬ 
tary  support  for  this  or  that  program  or  policy,  civil-military  relations 
are  an  ongoing  debate  that  requires  military  participation  in  debates 
over  policy,  strategy,  and  the  health  of  the  military  instrument  itself. 
But  as  noted  earlier,  policy  cannot  be  divorced  from  politics.  Therefore, 
officers  must  understand  both  the  political  environment  and  the  policy 
process  and  be  able  to  participate  in  debates  over  policy  without  becom¬ 
ing  swept  up  in  partisan  politics. 


Perils  of  Partisanship 

Many  commentators  have  expressed  concern  about  the  “Republican- 
ization”  of  the  US  military.^*^  By  the  1990s,  most  active  duty  officers 
self-identified  as  Republican.  A  comprehensive  study  discovered  that  the 
percentage  of  officers  calling  themselves  independents  had  declined  dur¬ 
ing  a  20-year  period  while  those  identifying  themselves  as  Republicans 
increased.  In  1976,  the  figures  were  46  percent  identifying  as  indepen¬ 
dents  and  33  percent  as  Republicans.  Two  decades  later  the  numbers 
had  changed  dramatically,  with  only  22  percent  identifying  as  inde¬ 
pendents,  while  67  percent  were  Republicans.^^  A  more  recent  survey 
looking  at  veterans  shows  that  those  self-reporting  as  Republicans  have 
remained  relatively  stable  from  the  1990s  to  the  present  (36.95  percent 
to  33.06  percent  respectively),  while  the  percentage  of  Democrats  has 
fallen  (31.03  percent  to  18.55  percent)  and  the  number  of  independents 
(27.59  percent  to  39.52  percent)  has  increased  in  the  same  period. 
Political  leanings  aside,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence,  even  an¬ 
ecdotal,  that  the  political  preferences  of  officers  has  had  any  impact  on 
their  fidelity  to  constitutional  subordination  of  the  military.  And  even 
such  concerns  fail  to  note  that  the  US  military  was  far  less  partisan  even 
in  the  1990s  than  it  has  been  at  other  times  in  American  history.  Indeed 
the  idea  of  a  nonpartisan  military  arose  only  as  the  US  military  came  to 
view  itself  as  a  profession  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Before  that,  military  partisanship  was  rampant. 

For  example,  after  the  American  Revolution  there  was  a  spirited  de¬ 
bate  between  Federalists  and  Republicans  regarding  the  desirability  of 
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a  permanent  military  establishment.  Prominent  Federalists,  including 
Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Knox,  favored  a  standing  army  or  at  least 
a  uniform  militia,  but  the  “genius”  of  the  people  made  such  an  estab¬ 
lishment  impossible.  It  was  a  matter  of  faith  for  Americans  that  stand¬ 
ing  armies  were  a  threat  to  liberty  and  that  the  militia  in  the  form  of  a 
“people  numerous  and  armed”  was  the  only  acceptable  way  to  defend 
a  republic.  This  vision  of  the  militia’s  capabilities  was  never  completely 
true,  but  it  took  the  debacle  of  the  War  of  1812  to  disabuse  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  of  their  attachment  to  a  militia. 

Until  the  election  of  Pres.  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1800,  the  Army  was  a 
Federalist  stronghold.  Its  few  Republican  officers  were  barred  from  high 
command.  Jefferson  was  able  to  reverse  the  situation  by  reducing  the  size 
of  the  Army,  thereby  eliminating  many  Federalists  while  commissioning 
Republican  officers.  The  establishment  of  the  US  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  was  an  important  tool  in  Jefferson’s  enterprise.^® 

During  the  Mexican-American  War,  Pres.  James  Polk,  a  Democrat, 
feuded  constantly  with  his  generals  in  the  field,  both  of  whom  were 
Whigs  with  presidential  aspirations.  Maj  Gen  Zachary  Taylor  and  Maj 
Gen  Winfield  Scott  did  not  hesitate  to  very  vocally  criticize  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  policy,  strategy,  and  leadership  while  conducting  the  military  op¬ 
erations  in  Mexico.^'  Such  behavior  on  the  part  of  general  officers  would 
be  unthinkable  today.  Their  public  criticism  of  Polk  adumbrated  Maj 
Gen  George  B.  McClellan’s  similar  public  denunciations  of  Pres.  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War.^^  Even  with  the  rise  of  military  pro¬ 
fessionalism,  partisanship  did  not  disappear  completely.  For  instance, 
during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1 920,  Maj  Gen  Leonard  Wood,  an 
active  duty  officer — who  had  formerly  been  Army  chief  of  staff  and  who 
was,  at  the  time,  a  military  district  commander — campaigned  for  the 
Republican  Party  nomination  while  wearing  his  uniform. 

Political  activity  from  which  officers  should  be  expected  to  refrain 
are  those  acts  of  partisanship,  including  attempts  by  political  parties  to 
enlist  soldiers — including  retired  officers — to  endorse  candidates,  as 
happened  during  the  1992  and  2000  presidential  elections,  or  public 
criticism  by  an  officer  of  an  administration’s  policy.  Adm  William  “Fox” 
Fallon’s  criticism  of  the  George  W  Bush  administration’s  policy  regard¬ 
ing  Iran,  the  “revolt  of  the  generals”  against  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald 
Rumsfield,  the  Gen  Stanley  McCrystal  Rolling  Stone  interview,  and  the 
Robert  Scales  Washington  Post  op-ed  criticizing  Obama’s  Syria  policy  are 
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examples  of  this."^^  Brooks  and  others  are  correct  to  criticize  political 
partisanship  on  the  part  of  officers.  While  it  is  possible  for  the  military 
to  gain  some  short-term  advantages  by  engaging  in  partisan  politics,  the 
costs  of  doing  so  are  potentially  very  high.  For  one,  the  American  people 
think  very  highly  of  the  US  military  today.  However,  this  could  change 
rapidly  if  the  people  come  to  see  the  military  as  little  more  than  another 
interest  group  or  political  party  constituency  helping  to  elect  individuals 
who  then  accede  to  the  demands  of  that  constituency.  The  military  will 
lose  not  only  its  legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  but  also 
its  ability  to  help  craft  national  strategy  if  it  acts  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
public  sector  union. 

Policy  refers  primarily  to  such  broad  national  goals  as  interests  and 
objectives.  Although  civilians  should  dominate  this  arena,  they  must 
involve  the  military  as  well — for  not  to  do  so  leads  to  a  potentially  fatal 
disconnect  between  ends  and  means.  The  uniformed  military  must  pro¬ 
vide  advice  regarding  such  questions  as  to  whether  the  military  resources 
and  the  military  instrument  itself  are  sufficient  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
foreign  policy  in  general  or  the  objectives  of  a  war  in  particular,  what 
alternative  courses  of  actions  exist  to  achieve  those  goals,  what  the  likely 
costs  and  risks  are,  and  how  those  costs  and  risks  match  up  against  the 
likely  benefits.  Policy  and  strategy  are  inextricably  linked,  and  officers 
must  be  involved  in  the  policy-strategy  debate  to  ensure  there  is  no  mis¬ 
match  between  the  two. 

The  key  to  healthy  civil-military  relations  is  trust  between  the  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  sides  of  the  policy  formulation  process.  Civilian  lead¬ 
ers  must  trust  military  leaders  to  provide  their  best  and  most  objec¬ 
tive  advice  and  offer  a  fair  hearing  to  that  advice  rather  than  reject  it 
out  of  hand — especially  for  transparently  political  reasons.  At  the  same 
time,  military  leaders  must  trust  civilian  policy  objectives,  respect  policy 
choices,  and  carry  out  legal  policy  decisions.  While  the  military  should 
eschew  the  quest  for  political  power  and  avoid  partisan  politics,  it  must 
contribute  to  the  policy  process  and  navigate  the  shoals  of  politics.  It  can 
do  so  only  if  trust  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  civil-military  divide.  BKtC 
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Abstract 

A  successful  career  for  top  senior  leaders  increasingly  features  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  defense  industry.  This  situation  presents  a  challenge  to 
the  service  professional  ethic.  It  concerns  the  trend  to  offer  professional 
expertise  in  such  a  way  that  it  exploits  active  duty  experience  to  sup¬ 
port  the  private  interests  of  the  military-industrial  complex.  Particularly 
worrisome  are  those  retired  members  of  the  profession  who  play  more 
than  one  “national  security  influencer  for  profit”  role,  such  as  being  on 
the  payrolls  of  a  defense  firm,  a  media  outlet,  and  the  government  si¬ 
multaneously.  Should  retired  senior  officers  remain  full  members  of  the 
profession  once  they  start  “cashing  in”  their  stars?  When  do  they  stop 
serving?  The  choice  marks  a  transition  from  service  to  the  nation  to  ser¬ 
vice  for  self-interest.  Such  a  choice  marks  the  difference  between  serving 
the  American  people  and  taking  advantage  of  their  relationship  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  expenditure  of  tax  dollars  in  ways  that  favor  corporate  gain  over 
national  security.  The  implications  of  this  behavior  have  the  potential  to 
create  harmful  effects  on  the  military  profession,  civil-military  relations, 
and  US  national  security. 


High-ranking  generals  and  admirals  earn  their  stars.  They  earn 
their  stripes.  Then,  they  earn  their  cash. 

— Citizens  for  Responsibility  and  Ethics  in  Washington 
“Strategic  Maneuvers” 


Marybeth  Peterson  Ulrich  is  a  professor  of  government  in  the  Department  of  National  Security  and 
Strategy  at  the  US  Army  War  College.  She  received  her  PhD  in  political  science  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the  US  Air  Force  Academy.  She  is  a  retired  USAF  colonel. 
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The  US  military  has  amassed  an  unsurpassed  level  of  professional  ex¬ 
pertise,  which  is  available  and  applicable  to  many  parts  of  society  once 
a  Soldier,  Sailor,  or  Airman  retires  from  active  duty.  They  are  extremely 
valuable  national  assets  whose  leadership  can  be  drawn  upon  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  any  number  of  sectors:  education,  business,  nonprofits,  and 
government.  Among  those  who  make  the  military  a  career  and  then 
seek  reentry  into  civilian  life  is  an  elite  subset,  those  who  earn  flag  ranks 
of  admiral  and  general.  These  individuals  committed  fully  25-40  years 
of  service  during  which  they  made  personal  and  financial  sacrifices  to 
uphold  their  commitment  to  the  service  ethic  that  puts  the  nation  first. 
Those  who  continue  to  apply  the  service  ethic  in  private  life  earn  kudos 
for  the  military’s  institutional  stature.  Those  who  lapse  into  misconduct 
or  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  professional  ethic  negatively  affect  the 
public’s  perception  of  the  military. 

Given  the  gap  in  military  expertise  between  the  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  spheres,  it  is  natural  that  some  at  the  top  of  the  military  profession 
will  seek  avenues  to  continue  to  influence  national  security  outcomes 
beyond  their  years  of  active  service.  One  aspect  of  this  activity  is  the 
revolving  door  between  active  military  service  and  the  defense  sector — 
a  situation  that  presents  a  challenge  to  the  service  ethic.  Specifically  it 
concerns  the  trend  to  offer  professional  expertise  in  such  a  way  that  it 
cashes  in  active  duty  experience  to  support  the  private  interests  of  the 
military-industrial  complex.  This  article  explores  the  problem  of  the  re¬ 
volving  door,  or  “second  act,”  of  retired  senior  military  officers  and  why 
the  situation  matters.  The  implications  of  this  behavior  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  create  harmful  effects  on  the  military  profession,  civil-military 
relations,  and  US  national  security.  However,  certain  remedies  could  be 
adopted  to  address  the  issue. 

The  Problematic  Second  Act 

Pres.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s  farewell  address  is  most  memorable  for 
its  reference  to  the  military-industrial  complex.  He  warned  his  fellow 
citizens  against  overinvesting  in  defense  and  urged  caution  when  weigh¬ 
ing  where  to  place  the  national  treasure: 

Each  proposal  must  be  weighed  in  the  light  of  a  broader  consideration:  the 
need  to  maintain  balance  in  and  among  national  programs — balance  between 
the  private  and  the  public  economy,  balance  between  cost  and  hoped  for  ad- 
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vantage — balance  between  the  clearly  necessary  and  the  comfortably  desirable; 
balance  between  our  essential  requirements  as  a  nation  and  the  duties  imposed 
by  the  nation  upon  the  individual;  balance  between  actions  of  the  moment  and 
the  national  welfare  of  the  future.  Good  judgment  seeks  balance  and  progress; 
lack  of  it  eventually  finds  imbalance  and  frustration.^ 

The  president  added  that  up  to  that  point  “our  people  and  their  gov¬ 
ernment  have,  in  the  main,  understood  these  truths  and  have  responded 
to  them  well,  in  the  face  of  stress  and  threat.”^  The  “good  judgment” 
he  deemed  as  necessary  to  achieve  a  balanced  approach  to  the  national 
welfare  was  largely  present  in  those  engaged  in  public  service.  However, 
Eisenhower  was  concerned  that  the  military  establishment  was  becom¬ 
ing  too  vast  and  those  in  its  employ  may  gain  too  much  influence: 

This  conjunction  of  an  immense  military  establishment  and  a  large  arms  indus¬ 
try  is  new  in  the  American  experience.  The  total  influence — economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  even  spiritual — is  felt  in  every  city,  every  State  house,  every  office  of  the 
Federal  government.  We  recognize  the  imperative  need  for  this  development. 

Yet  we  must  not  fail  to  comprehend  its  grave  implications.  Our  toil,  resources 
and  livelihood  are  all  involved;  so  is  the  very  structure  of  our  society.  In  the 
councils  of  government,  we  must  guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted 
influence,  whether  sought  or  unsought,  by  the  military-industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced  power  exists  and  will  persist. 

We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  combination  endanger  our  liberties  or 
democratic  processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for  granted.  Only  an  alert  and 
knowledgeable  citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of  the  huge  industrial 
and  military  machinery  of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods  and  goals,  so  that 
security  and  liberty  may  prosper  together.^ 

Eisenhowers  taking  on  of  the  military-industrial  complex  was  a  re¬ 
markable  occurrence  for  the  retired  five-star  general.  However,  could 
he  have  predicted  that  his  fellow  comrades  in  arms,  members  of  the 
American  military  profession  in  the  generations  to  succeed  him,  would 
become  integral  players  in  the  “industrial  and  military  machinery  of 
defense”  whose  actions  should  be  surveyed  for  unwarranted  influence? 

Military  retirement  in  the  twenty-first  century  bears  little  resemblance 
to  that  of  President  Eisenhower  or  his  peers.  Gen  Omar  N.  Bradley  spent 
28  years  in  retirement  before  his  death  in  1981.  He  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Bulova  Watch  Company,  a  position  that  paid  him 
$20,000-30,000  a  year,  and  acted  as  a  senior  military  statesman  repre¬ 
senting  the  United  States  at  various  ceremonies  and  frequently  visiting 
units  and  schools.^  After  his  military  retirement  in  1945,  Gen  George 
C.  Marshall  served  as  Pres.  Harry  Trumans  special  envoy  to  China,  sec- 
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retary  of  state,  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  secretary  of 
defense.  Marshall  refused  membership  on  boards  of  corporations  and 
turned  down  generous  offers  from  publishers  to  write  his  memoirs.  He 
finally  agreed  to  cooperate  with  an  official  biographer  but  insisted  that 
all  royalties  go  to  the  Marshall  Foundation.^  President  Eisenhower,  him¬ 
self,  retired  to  his  farm  in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  In  the  postwar  era, 
there  were  no  major  debates  on  whether  retired  generals  still  merited 
inclusion  in  the  profession  of  arms.  They  remained  available  to  mentor 
the  generation  still  actively  serving.  They  made  their  expertise  available 
to  inform  the  national  debate,  but  compensation  for  such  participation 
was  not  necessarily  expected.  No  one  questioned  the  motives  behind 
their  commentary  on  national  security.  Some  entered  politics,  as  Eisen¬ 
hower  did.  Others  went  on  to  successful  careers  in  business.  Most  lived 
comfortably  on  the  federal  pension  earned  through  decades  of  military 
service.*’ 

Today,  a  successful  career  for  the  top  senior  leaders  increasingly  fea¬ 
tures  a  second  act — employment  in  the  defense  industry.  Particularly 
worrisome  are  those  retired  members  of  the  profession  who  play  more 
than  one  “national  security  influencer  for  profit”  role,  such  as  being  on 
the  payrolls  of  a  defense  firm,  a  media  outlet,  and  the  government  si¬ 
multaneously.  As  one  retired  two-star  remarked,  “80  percent  of  my  peers 
turn  around  and  try  to  sell  stuff  back  to  the  military.”^  Pursuing  such 
revolving-door  employment  may  conflict  with  a  retiree’s  continuing  ob¬ 
ligation  to  uphold  the  ethic  of  the  military  profession  for  life. 

The  revolving  door  refers  to  leveraging  the  networks  and  know-how 
acquired  while  working  in  the  public  sector  to  advance  the  goals  of 
private-sector  firms. ^  Specialized  public-sector  expertise  and  connections 
are  maximized  for  private  firms’  financial  gains.  Of  course,  it  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  public-sector  expertise  could  be  appropriately  and  ethically 
leveraged  to  help  companies  provide  the  capabilities  most  needed  for 
national  defense.  At  issue  is  not  postservice  employment  itself  Rather, 
the  concern  centers  on  the  possibility  of  conflicts  of  interest  that  may 
arise  in  such  a  second  act  and  the  targeting  of  three-  and  four-star  retired 
flag  officers  to  exploit  their  “influencer”  role  with  active  duty  personnel, 
civilian  leadership,  and  the  public  at-large  in  scenarios  that  do  not  place 
primary  emphasis  on  the  national  interest. 

The  revolving  door  between  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
and  the  defense  industry  blew  wide  open  in  the  wake  of  9-1 E  Between 
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1994  and  1998  50  percent  of  three-  and  four-star  generals  took  jobs 
in  the  defense  industry  upon  retirement.^  This  would  seem  to  be  an 
extremely  high  rate  of  placement;  however,  the  rate  zoomed  to  80  per¬ 
cent  by  2008.**^  Bryan  Bender,  a  Boston  journalist  who  reported 

on  the  phenomenon,  explained  that  the  numbers  alone  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story:  “More  interesting  was  the  sort  of  blurred  lines  between  the 
role  of  these  senior  officers  in  the  defense  industry  and  their  continuing 
role  as  official  or  unofficial  advisers  to  the  military.”^  ^  The  Boston  Globe 
also  reported  that  the  recruitment  for  postretirement  positions  may  oc¬ 
cur  well  before  retirement,  raising  questions  about  the  independence  of 
such  senior  officers  while  still  in  uniform. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  revolving  door  refers  to  all  senior 
government  officials.  The  DOD  classifies  such  senior  officials  as  those 
who  served  as  flag  and  general  officers  and  civilians  whose  pay  is  near 
the  top  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  Level  II  pay  scale  (approximately 
$158,000  in  2015).^^  Government  ethics  rules  require  only  a  one- 
year  “cooling  ofF’  period  before  retired  flag  and  general  officers  can 
return  to  their  former  agencies  and  attempt  to  influence  official  actions 
there. Agency  refers  to  an  officer’s  military  department  and  designated 
entities  of  the  DOD  such  as  the  Defense  Information  Systems  Agency, 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA),  Na¬ 
tional  Geospatial-Intelligence  Agency,  National  Reconnaissance  Office, 
Defense  Threat  Reduction  Agency,  and  National  Security  Agency.  For 
example,  if  an  VVrmy  general  served  in  a  senior  position  in  DLA  in  his 
last  two  years  of  active  duty,  he  would  be  prohibited  from  attempts  to 
represent  corporate  interests  before  the  DLA  and  the  Army  for  one  year. 
However,  the  Army  general  would  not  be  prohibited  from  attempting 
to  influence  another  military  department  or  the  other  agencies  listed 
above,  excluding  the  DLA  (his  former  agency). These  regulations  do 
not  prohibit  the  acceptance  of  employment.  They  merely  restrict  return¬ 
ing  to  one’s  previous  agency  or  department  to  represent  one’s  new  em¬ 
ployer.  Behind  the  scenes,  efforts  to  influence  are  not  restricted. 

The  feeder  system  from  some  commands  to  certain  defense  firms  is  so 
powerful  that  successive  generations  of  commanders  have  been  hired  by 
the  same  firms  or  into  the  same  field.  For  example,  the  last  seven  gen¬ 
erals  and  admirals  who  worked  as  DOD  gatekeepers  for  international 
arms  sales  are  now  helping  military  contractors  sell  weapons  and  defense 
technology  overseas.  While  the  extension  of  such  capabilities  to  coali- 
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tion  partners  may  be  in  US  interests,  it  is  critical  that  such  decisions  are 
the  result  of  objective  deliberations  that  do  not  privilege  private-sector 
interests  over  national  interests.  Without  such  assurances  of  objectivity, 
the  trust  society  has  in  the  military  to  pursue  the  national  interest  versus 
the  individual  interests  of  those  belonging  to  the  military  profession,  ac¬ 
tive  or  retired,  may  be  undermined.  The  interaction  of  the  various  roles 
and  the  consequential  effects  these  conflicts  of  interest  pose  deserve  fur¬ 
ther  study.  In  that  regard,  it  is  instructive  to  review  some  current  second 
acts,  the  influence-for-profit  scheme,  and  the  power  of  deference. 

Some  Representative  Second  Acts 

The  complexity  and  potential  insidiousness  of  the  undisclosed  com¬ 
mercial  ties  of  retired  military  officers  acting  as  paid  consultants  for 
defense-industry  enterprises  is  encapsulated  in  New  York  Times  journal¬ 
ist  David  Barstow’s  Pulitzer  prize-winning  investigation  of  retired  US 
Army  general  Barry  McCaffrey.  While  McCaffrey  arguably  represents 
an  extreme  example,  the  range  and  potential  conflicts  in  his  commercial 
enterprises  and  media  consultancies  illustrate  the  internecine  ties  that 
develop  between  military  officers’  private  lives  as  business  people  and 
their  past  public  service  and  insider  ties  as  former  esteemed  military 
leaders. According  to  the  New  York  Times  investigation,  in  addition  to 
lobbying  for  contracts  for  the  defense  industry  McCaffrey  earned  five- 
figure  paychecks  as  a  consultant  to  a  private  equity  firm  involved  in 
buying  military  contractors  and  has  been  chairman  of  an  engineering 
and  construction  firm,  for  whose  advantage  he  used  his  national  stature 
and  personal  networks.  In  addition,  he  maintained  contracts  with  news 
and  media  organizations  through  which  he  provided  allegedly  impartial 
analysis  on  military-  and  war-related  topics.  As  such,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  visible  retired  generals  to  “have  had  a  foot  in  both  camps  of  influ¬ 
ential  network  military  analysts  and  defense  industry  rainmakers 

Retired  US  Army  general  Jack  Keane,  former  vice  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Army,  is  another  high-profile  retiree  who  has  cultivated  his  roles 
as  media  analyst  and  defense  industry  rainmaker  to  amass  a  fortune  in 
retirement.  Keane  heads  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  War  (ISW),  a 
neoconservative  think  tank  that  has  the  backing  of  some  leading  defense 
contractors.^^  He  makes  frequent  appearances  in  various  media  outlets 
to  include  Fox  News,  the  New  York  Times,  and  the  BBC.  Simultaneously, 
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Keane  is  in  the  employ  of  various  defense  industry  clients,  including 
Academi  (formerly  known  as  Blackwater)  and  AM  General — the  latter 
of  which  manufactures  Humvees.  Furthermore,  the  retired  general  is 
on  the  board  of  General  Dynamics,  a  tank  and  airplane  manufacturer, 
which  paid  him  $250,000  in  2010  for  his  services.^^^  Keane  was  featured 
in  the  Boston  Globes  investigation  that  reported  he  used  his  active  duty 
network  to  sell  Humvees  to  the  Army  at  the  same  time  he  held  a  seat  on 
the  Defense  Policy  Board.  The  Globe  reported,  “Keane  contacted  Army 
General  Peter  Chiarelli,  as  vice  chief  of  staff  the  Army’s  second-ranking 
officer,  to  make  the  case  that  the  service  should  continue  buying  new 
Humvees,  Keane  confirmed  in  an  interview.  He  said  he  told  Chiarelli 
that  he  believes  the  Army  needs  to  maintain  a  ‘strategic  partnership’ 
with  AM  General,  whose  relationship  with  the  military  dates  back  to 
building  Jeeps  during  World  War  In  addition  to  Keane,  several 
other  retired  generals,  including  a  former  chief  and  deputy  chief  of 
Army  acquisitions,  lobbied  Congress  to  reject  the  Army’s  preference  to 
invest  limited  resources  in  refurbishing  Humvees  in  favor  of  buying  new 
ones.  These  direct  lobbying  efforts  paid  off  when  Congress  overturned 
the  Army  plan  to  refurbish  Humvees  and  directed  the  purchase  of  new 
ones.^^  This  was  an  interesting  example  in  that  it  pitted  the  judgment  of 
the  active  duty  leadership  against  the  lobbying  efforts  of  retired  gener¬ 
als  who  previously  held  key  acquisition  positions  but  were  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  firm  trying  to  keep  its  production  line  open.  One  could 
argue  that  the  generals  without  the  ties  to  the  defense  industry  were 
more  likely  to  represent  the  national  interest. 

Marine  Corps  general  Anthony  Zinni  retired  in  2000  as  the  com¬ 
mander  of  United  States  Central  Command.  He  then  became  chairman 
of  the  board  of  BAE  Systems,  a  large  US  defense  contractor,  before  land¬ 
ing  a  job  as  an  executive  vice  president  with  Dyncorp  International. 
USA  Today  reported  Zinni  made  $946,000  in  a  single  year  at  Dyncorp.^^ 
He  also  served  as  president  of  international  operations  for  M.I.C.  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  a  company  focused  on  the  construction  of  mobile  buildings 
in  postconflict  areas. The  company’s  “inner  circle  advisory  board”  is 
composed  exclusively  of  a  former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(CJCS);  a  former  secretary  of  defense;  a  former  Supreme  Allied  Com¬ 
mander,  Europe  and  national  security  adviser;  and  a  former  deputy  sec¬ 
retary  of  state. 
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In  addition  to  several  investigative  journalism  efforts,  public  watch¬ 
dog  organizations  have  also  taken  note  of  the  revolving  door  from  the 
Pentagon  to  the  private  sector.  Citizens  for  Responsibility  and  Ethics 
in  Washington  (CREW)  found  that  76  of  108  (70  percent)  three-  and 
four-star  generals  who  retired  between  2009  and  2011  took  jobs  with 
defense  contractors  either  as  full-time  employees  or  as  highly  paid  part- 
time  consultants.^^  CREW  focuses  on  ethics  and  accountability  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  and  targets  government  officials  who  sacrifice  the  common  good 
to  special  interests. 

Another  example  is  Lt  Gen  David  Deptula,  who  retired  from  the  US 
Air  Force  (USAF)  on  1  October  2010.  His  last  assignment  was  as  the 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance 
(ISR).  CREW  reported  Deptula  signed  on  as  the  chief  executive  officer 
and  managing  director  of  Mav6,  an  aerospace  and  defense-technology 
company,  a  few  months  after  retirement.  Mav6’s  founder,  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  president  is  retired  US  Army  major  general  Buford 
Blount,  who  commanded  the  Third  Infantry  Division  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  in  2005.^^  In  March  2011  Mav6  won  an  $86.2  million  con¬ 
tract  to  develop  an  unmanned  aircraft  to  conduct  persistent  ISR  mis¬ 
sions.  However,  the  USAF  cancelled  the  program  in  2012  due  to  sched¬ 
ule  delays  and  accumulated  cost  overruns.  CREW  reported  Deptula  is 
also  a  consultant  at  Burdeshaw  &  Associates,  a  firm  comprised  mostly 
of  part-time  retired  generals  who  advise  private  companies — mostly  in 
the  defense  industry — on  how  to  do  business  with  the  military.^^  In 
addition,  he  has  consulted  for  Northrop  Grumman  and  served  on  the 
strategic  advisory  council  of  the  SI  Organization,  which  was  rebranded 
as  Vencore  in  2014.^° 

Recruitment  to  serve  on  corporate  boards  is  another  avenue  available 
to  retired  flag  officers.  Increasingly  companies  are  recruiting  retired  flag 
officers  to  serve  on  boards  of  directors.  In  2012,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Corporate  Directors  launched  a  program  aimed  at  recruiting 
retired  generals  and  admirals  to  serve  on  corporate  boards.^'  Service  on 
corporate  boards  enables  retired  flag  officers  to  draw  hefty  compensa¬ 
tion  for  appearing  at  a  few  events,  assisting  the  company  to  leverage  the 
retiree’s  connections  to  enhance  its  business.^^ 

For  instance,  according  to  the  CREW  report,  Gen  James  Cartwright, 
who  retired  from  the  Marine  Corps  in  2011,  was  elected  to  the  Ray¬ 
theon  Company  board  of  directors  soon  thereafter — a  post  that  paid  an 
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$85,000  annual  retainer.  He  received  a  $1,500  speaker  fee  for  each  ap¬ 
pearance,  even  if  he  spoke  via  teleconference — in  addition  to  $120,000 
in  stock  options. That  same  year,  the  Pentagon  paid  Raytheon  $14 
billion.  Cartwright  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  for  TASC  and  is  on 
the  advisory  board  of  Accenture  Federal  Services,  which  are  both  federal 
contractors. 

Companies,  interest  groups,  labor  unions,  and  single-issue  organiza¬ 
tions  all  together  spend  billions  every  year  to  lobby  Congress  and  federal 
agencies  to  shape  legislation  and  regulatory  policy.  Some  organizations 
employ  lobbying  firms,  while  others  have  their  own  in-house  lobby¬ 
ists.^^  Retired  senior  military  officers  are  employed  in  both  categories, 
and  some  are  registered  lobbyists  subject  to  the  laws  governing  that  vo¬ 
cation.  However,  most  who  reach  back  to  influence  decision  makers  still 
in  the  active  forces  bear  the  label  “consultant”  or  part-time  adviser.  For 
example.  General  Keane,  who  lobbies  Congress  on  behalf  of  his  defense 
industry  clients,  explained  that  he  is  not  required  to  register  as  a  lobbyist 
because  he  does  not  spend  more  than  20  percent  of  his  time  lobbying.^^ 
Some  have  pointed  out  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  enforce  rules 
governing  this  situation. 

CREW  reports  that  the  top  five  defense  corporations  increased  their 
spending  on  lobbyists  40  percent  between  2007  and  2011,  from  $44.6 
million  to  $62.3  million.  The  vast  majority  of  lobbyists  for  the  top  five 
defense  corporations  have  passed  through  the  revolving  door  of  previ¬ 
ous  public-sector  employment.  However,  retired  flag  officers  prefer  the 
term  “consultant”  rather  than  lobbyist.  General  McCaffrey  character¬ 
ized  his  lobbying  efforts  on  behalf  of  Defense  Solutions  as  “strategic 
counsel.”^^  Such  counsel  may  influence  outcomes  similarly  through  the 
counselor’s  special  access.  In  fact,  the  consulting  firm  Burdeshaw  Associ¬ 
ates  is  known  as  the  “go  to”  firm  to  “rent  a  general”  available  to  consult 
in  support  of  the  objective  of  gaining  defense  contracts. 

At  issue  are  the  effects  on  national  security  when  the  interests  of  pri¬ 
vate  companies  intersect  with  individual  interests  and  conflict  with  na¬ 
tional  interests. The  hiring  habits  and  compensation  policies  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  defense  corporations  indicate  they  increasingly  value  well-connected 
lobbyists  and  retired  senior  military  personnel  to  influence  the  fight  for 
defense  resources  in  the  long-term  austere  budget  environment. 
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Influence  for  Profit 

While  there  are  significant  issues  to  discuss  associated  with  retired 
generals  using  their  status  to  assist  defense  business  interests,  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  compounded  when  this  activity  occurs  simultaneously  with 
employment  by  the  military  for  their  expert  knowledge — the  main  cre¬ 
dential  for  certification  as  a  member  of  the  military  profession.  Retired 
generals  have  long  informally  mentored  their  active  duty  counterparts, 
often  their  own  proteges,  passing  on  the  wisdom  of  senior  leaders  to 
the  rising  generation  of  commanders  and  military  leaders.  However,  in 
recent  years  the  Pentagon  established  a  formal  “senior  mentor”  program 
that  paid  retired  generals  what  many  regarded  as  excessively  large  fees  for 
helping  to  run  war  games  and  advising  their  former  colleagues.  USA  To¬ 
day  made  the  program  widely  known  in  2009  with  a  front  page  story  re¬ 
porting  that  158  admirals  and  generals  had  participated  in  the  program; 
their  pay  was  well  beyond  what  their  active  duty  pay  had  been.  Mentors 
were  not  subject  to  government  ethics  rules  since  they  were  hired  by  de¬ 
fense  contractors  and  not  directly  by  the  government.  Furthermore,  as 
contractors  they  were  not  subject  to  public  scrutiny.  Most  troubling  was 
the  fact  80  percent  had  ties  to  defense  contractors  and  29  were  full-time 
executives  at  defense  companies. 

The  recent  growth  in  the  use  of  mentors  has  created  a  new  class  of 
individuals  who  enjoy  even  more  access  than  a  typical  retired  officer,  and 
they  get  paid  by  the  military  services  while  doing  so.  Most  are  compen¬ 
sated  both  by  taxpayers  and  by  industry,  with  little  to  prevent  their  pri¬ 
vate  employers  from  using  knowledge  these  employees  obtain  as  men¬ 
tors  to  gain  government  contracts  for  their  respective  companies.^' 

Congress  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates  looked  into  the  pro¬ 
gram,  noting  deviations  from  previously  held  professional  norms  and 
expectations.  Gates’s  press  secretary  passed  on  the  secretary’s  concerns 
about  the  program:  “He  fundamentally  believes  that  the  money  is  ob¬ 
scene  for  government  work,  and  that  those  participating  in  this  valu¬ 
able  program  should  be  motivated  to  do  so  out  of  a  sense  of  patriotism 
and  service  rather  than  out  of  monetary  gain.”^^  Pentagon  spokesperson, 
Geoff  Morrell,  called  for  a  balance  between  leveraging  the  expertise  of 
retired  senior  military  leaders  and  compensating  them  “in  a  way  that 
most  people  would  expect  government  employees  and  government  con¬ 
sultants  to  be  paid.”'^^ 
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In  response  to  pressure  from  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  address  the  issue,  in  April  2010  the  Pentagon  issued  new  rules  re¬ 
quiring  mentors  to  convert  to  the  more  tightly  regulated  “highly  quali¬ 
fied  expert”(HQE)  position.  This  subjected  mentors  to  federal  conflict 
of  interest  laws,  capped  pay  at  active  duty  general  pay,  and — most 
importantly — mandated  the  filing  of  public  financial  disclosure  docu¬ 
ments  detailing  their  employers,  earnings,  and  stocks.  The  new  rules 
also  restricted  HQEs  who  annually  worked  more  than  60  days  for  the 
government  from  representing  private-sector  clients  to  the  DOD  for 
one  year  after  their  military  contract. Because  of  these  regulations, 
98  percent  of  the  retired  senior  officers  left  the  program. As  one  gov¬ 
ernment  watchdog  tracking  the  program  noted,  “It  appears  that,  for 
at  least  some  of  the  former  military  officers  who  dropped  out  of  the 
mentors  program,  it’s  clear  which  choice  they  made  when  it  came  to 
patriotism  or  money.”^^ 


The  Power  of  Deference 

One  reason  the  defense  industry  prefers  retired  senior  officers  to  rep¬ 
resent  its  interests  is  because  senior  military  officers  are  considered  to 
be  “above  reproach”  and  the  “moral  exemplars”  of  those  coming  up  the 
ranks. The  “general-turned-businessman”  is  treated  with  deference  as 
if  still  in  uniform,  which  can  greatly  increase  effectiveness  as  a  rainmaker 
for  industry.  Most  expert  civilian  colleagues  are  not.  Some  have  dubbed 
this  the  “bobblehead  effect,”  referring  to  the  military’s  ingrained  hier¬ 
archy  and  deference  to  authority,  wherein  those  junior  in  rank  defer  to 
those  senior.^^  While  civilians  in  the  employ  of  Congress  or  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  have  long  left  their  jobs  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  industries 
they  used  to  oversee,  the  military’s  culture  brings  a  unique  element  to 
the  phenomenon:  “Once  a  general,  always  a  general”  is  a  well-known 
adage  in  military  circles.  Bryan  Bender  elaborates,  “When  you  talk  to 
some  of  the  people  who  sit  in  some  of  these  meetings  of  advisory  panels 
and  the  sort  of  mind-numbing  number  of  these  commissions  and  other 
bodies  that  advise  the  military,  if  there’s  a  retired  four-star  general  in  the 
room,  he’s  going  to  get  a  level  of  respect.  People  are  going  to  hear  him 
out  in  a  very  real  way — as  if  he’s  still  a  general  and  he  didn’t  leave  the 
military.”^^ 
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Former  Congressman  and  current  Senate  candidate  Joe  Sestak,  who 
is  a  retired  three-star  admiral,  made  note  of  the  deference  to  ones  prior 
military  status  when  retirees  are  brought  in  to  interact  with  active  duty 
personnel  in  an  advisory  capacity:  “Rank  did  mean  something.  The 
principal  guy  in  the  room  really  drove  the  thing.  There  is  a  hesitancy  to 
question  them.”^^  The  lasting  impact  of  rank  in  national  security  circles 
also  plays  out  when  former  superior  officers  pitch  their  products  and 
firms  to  their  previous  subordinates.  As  retired  Army  general  William 
Kernan  noted,  “I  didn’t  like  people  doing  it  to  me  when  I  was  a  four- 
star,  a  three-star,  even  a  two-star — using  a  previous  relationship  as  an 
entree  to  selling  me  something.” 

These  factors  help  explain  why  the  rent-a-general  and  its  potential  for 
conflicts  of  interest  fly  below  the  radar  of  both  the  oversight  committees 
in  Congress  and  the  public  at  large.  As  Melanie  Sloan,  executive  director 
of  CREW,  mentions,  the  political  and  public  apathy  is  attributed  to  the 
high  esteem  the  military  now  occupies  in  the  American  psyche:  “People 
have  been  very  hesitant  to  criticize  high-level  military  officers.  They  have 
an  aura  around  them,  unless  they  are  involved  in  personal  wrongdoing 
[such  as  retired  Army  general  David  Petraeus] ....  There  are  very  few 
people  who  command  that  high  level  of  respect.”^^  However,  this  level 
of  respect  could  change  if  the  appearance  of  the  conflict  of  interests  be¬ 
comes  more  well-known. 


Why  It  Matters 

Some  may  argue  that  senior  military  professionals  who  achieved  the 
highest  ranks  possible  in  their  professions  should  be  able  to  cash  in  their 
expertise  for  the  tangible  compensation  that  eluded  them  on  active  duty. 
These  opportunities  may  allow  retired  senior  military  professionals  to 
earn  substantially  more  than  the  pay  grades  of  three-  and  four-star  gen¬ 
erals,  which  currently  ranges  from  $164,221  to  $179,700  a  year.^^ 

This  is  where  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  most  accomplished 
members  of  the  profession,  entrusted  with  the  most  responsibility  re¬ 
lated  to  practicing  their  profession,  remain  full  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  once  they  start  cashing  in  their  stars.  The  question  then  becomes, 
when  do  they  stop  serving?  The  choice  marks  a  transition  from  service 
to  the  nation  to  service  to  self-interest.  However,  is  it  more  than  that? 
Does  such  a  choice  mark  the  difference  between  serving  their  client,  the 
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American  people,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  relationship  to  influence 
the  expenditure  of  their  client’s  tax  dollars  in  ways  that  favor  corporate 
gain  over  national  security?  Furthermore,  what  is  the  unique  nature  of 
military  retirement?  What  does  it  mean  to  retire?  Should  one’s  full  stat¬ 
ure  in  the  profession  be  diminished  with  the  resultant  loss  of  some  pro¬ 
fessional  benefits?  What  is  the  opportunity  cost  to  society  of  senior  lead¬ 
ers  heading  to  K  Street  and  the  military-industrial  complex  rather  than 
continuing  to  serve  the  nation  in  other  ways?  What  is  the  impact  on  the 
active  forces’  concept  of  “a  life-long  calling”  and  their  expectations  for 
what  really  constitutes  a  “successful  career”?  Each  of  these  issues  will  be 
discussed  in  turn. 


The  Officer  Retiree: 

Professional  for  Life? 

What  renders  retired  officers  distinctive  from  other  classes  of  retired 
professionals?  To  start,  one  must  begin  with  the  premise  of  military  of¬ 
ficers  as  “professionals.”  As  students  of  civil-military  relations  are  aware, 
Samuel  Huntington’s  The  Soldier  and  the  State  made  expertise  a  foun¬ 
dational  pillar  in  his  case  for  advancing  the  military  as  a  profession. 
Huntington  argued  that  the  armed  forces  of  modern  states  should  be 
afforded  the  status  of  profession  because  they  are  expert  in  a  special¬ 
ized  skill  crucial  to  the  sustainment  of  society,  the  “management  of  vio¬ 
lence. A  singular  responsibility  to  the  client,  the  state,  along  with 
the  armed  forces’  “powerful  corporate  tradition  and  organization”  com¬ 
prised  the  remaining  two  pillars  of  the  profession. 

Unlike  most  professions,  however,  military  leaders  retire  while  they 
are  still  in  their  peak  working  years.  Limits  on  length  of  service  tied  to 
rank  force  out  those  who  make  full  colonel  in  their  early  fifties;  general 
officer  is  the  only  rank  in  which  more  than  30  years  of  commissioned 
service  is  possible.  Length  of  service  as  a  flag  officer  varies  depending  on 
the  number  of  stars  earned,  but  even  these  most-senior  military  leaders 
have  some  working  years  available  when  they  retire.  While  doctors  and 
lawyers  can  practice  into  their  later  years  and  make  choices  about  their 
retirement  age,  the  military  professional  no  longer  “officially  practices” 
once  he  or  she  retires.  The  stewardship  of  the  profession  is  relinquished 
to  those  remaining  on  active  duty,  while  the  retired  military  professional 
transitions  to  other  societal  roles  and  the  unofficial  practice  of  expert 
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knowledge.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that,  unlike  other  retirees 
who  only  return  to  a  profession  on  their  own  volition,  retired  military 
officers  can  be  recalled  to  service. 

While  the  stewardship  of  the  profession  is  passed  to  the  successor 
generation,  those  retiring  from  the  active  forces  assume  their  new  sta¬ 
tus  as  retired  professionals.  The  Army  took  on  the  issue  of  the  status 
of  retired  service  members  in  a  three-year  review  of  the  Army  profes¬ 
sion  after  survey  research  “revealed  a  lack  of  common  understanding 
throughout  the  Army  on  what  it  means  to  be  a  profession  or  a  pro¬ 
fessional.”^^  The  review  culminated  in  2013  with  the  publication  of 
Army  Doctrine  Reference  Publication  (ADRP)  1,  The  Army  Profession, 
which  took  on  a  variety  of  issues  that  had  been  debated  in  the  Army, 
including  who  should  be  included  as  members  of  the  profession — and 
consequently  be  subject  to  professional  norms — and  who  should  be  left 
out.^^  For  instance,  the  Army  civilian  corps  was  included,  but  contrac¬ 
tors  were  excluded. A  contractor  who  is  a  retiree  would  be  expected 
to  adhere  to  the  service  ethic  as  a  retired  professional.  The  new  doctrine 
specifically  addressed  the  role  of  retirees,  placing  them  squarely  in  the 
profession  for  life; 

Individuals  may  exit  the  Army  before  a  full  career,  moving  into  the  category  of 
an  Army  veteran  of  honorable  service  or  serve  a  full  career  and  honorably  retire. 

In  both  categories  (veteran  and  retiree),  they  remain  influential  members  of  the 
profession  and  assimilate  back  into  civilian  life  and  live  among  the  citizens  the 
Army  serves.  Army  veterans  and  retirees  extend  their  involvement  and  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Army  profession  by  volunteering  in  veteran  support  operations. 
These  organizations  educate  the  public  on  the  significance  of  the  Army  Profes¬ 
sion  and  the  service  it  provides  to  the  Nation.  Whether  retiree  or  veteran,  these 
men  and  women  are  Soldiers  for  life  and  should  consider  themselves  as  a  living 
part  of  the  profession  and  apply  their  service  ethic  throughout  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.*’® 

Figures  1  and  2,  taken  from  ADRP-1,  depict  retirees’  place  in  the 
profession.  Both  figures  include  retirees  as  members  of  the  profession. 
Figure  1  notes  when  official  service  ends  and  unofficial  service  begins  in 
retirement.  ADRP-1  makes  clear  that  the  perks  of  retirement  (contin¬ 
ued  use  of  rank,  privileged  status,  and  various  benefits  available  only  to 
military  members)  come  with  the  expectation  of  continued  honorable 
service  and  a  continuing  obligation  to  the  profession. 
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Professional  Certification  Process 
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Figure  1.  Army  professional  certification  process.  (ADRP-1 ,  The  Army  Profes¬ 
sion,  June  2013,  3-4,  http://armypubs.army.mil/doctrine/ADRP_1.html.) 
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Figure  2.  Membership  in  the  Army  profession.  (ADRP-1 ,  The  Army  Profession, 
June  2013,  3-6,  http://armypubs.army.mil/doctrine/ADRP_1.html.) 


Which  Interests  Served? 

When  Huntington  laid  out  the  case  almost  60  years  ago  in  The  Sol¬ 
dier  and  the  State  that  the  military  profession  should  he  among  those 
afforded  special  societal  status,  such  as  medicine  and  law,  responsibility 
related  to  the  practice  of  professional  expertise  was  central  to  his  argu¬ 
ment.  Doctors  must  render  aid  and  “do  no  harm.”  Lawyers  must  not 
compromise  the  tenets  of  justice.  In  each  case,  there  is  a  singular  focus 
on  who  the  client  is — the  society  which  ultimately  may  revoke  or  elevate 
the  profession’s  status. 

If  one  continues  to  practice,  in  the  sense  that  professional  expertise 
is  being  applied  to  national  security  issues,  and  the  source  of  one’s  op- 
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portunity  to  practice  is  one’s  retired  flag  officer  rank,  then,  as  ADRP-1 
clearly  lays  out,  the  norms  of  the  profession  still  apply.  Chief  among 
these  is  continuing  to  embrace  the  idea  that  the  American  people  are  the 
central  client  and  their  interests  must  be  prioritized  above  others.  Re¬ 
tired  flag  officers  applying  their  professional  expertise  have  an  obligation 
to  support  the  national  interest  above  institutional  interests — includ¬ 
ing  their  former  military  department — and  above  corporate  interests 
if  these  interests  should  come  into  conflict.  Those  who  can  keep  these 
interests  prioritized  in  ways  consistent  with  the  service  ethic  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  honorably  in  the  private  sector.  However,  those  who  place 
corporate  and  individual  interests  first  will  be  seen  as  straying  from  their 
professional  obligation.  Those  who  advise  the  Pentagon  without  making 
their  defense  ties  known  may  compromise  the  interests  of  the  American 
people  through  recommendations  that  national  treasure  be  diverted  to 
unnecessary  defense  expenditures.  At  issue  is  the  effect  on  national  se¬ 
curity  when  the  interests  of  private  companies  intersect  with  individual 
interests  and  conflict  with  national  interests. 

Implications  for  the  Profession 

One  significant  impact  on  the  profession  is  the  erosion  of  the  image 
of  the  elite  military  professional  as  a  selfless  servant.  Some  are  beginning 
to  question  the  effect  that  the  trend  is  having  on  the  officer  corps  and 
the  military  profession.  As  Bender  questions,  “If  everyone  sees  this  con¬ 
veyor  belt  that  goes  from  the  Pentagon  to  the  private  defense  world,  and 
a  lot  of  it  is  not  very  public  and  it’s  not  very  transparent,  the  big  question 
that  some  of  them  have  is,  does  this  erode  what  traditionally  it’s  meant 
to  be  an  officer  in  the  United  States  military?”'^'  Some  elite  retirees  see 
this  as  problematic  as  well.  Below  is  a  sampling  of  perceptions  found  in 
the  blogosphere: 

“He’s  cashing  in,  and  telling  the  world  he’s  ethical,  and  getting  away  with  it  be¬ 
cause  he’s  a  retired  4-star.  If  he  can  look  himself  in  the  mirror,  it  only  shows  he 
has  no  compunction  about  retiring  one  day  and  tripling  his  pay  the  next,  all  in 
the  name  of  national  defense.  It’s  really  all  in  the  name  of  his  bank  account.”*^^ 

“I  don’t  buy  that.  That’s  baloney,”  counters  Maj.  Gen.  Waldo  Freeman,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  the  non-profit  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  who  mentors  part  time. 

“I  think  it’s  absolutely  wrong  for  somebody  to  have  one  foot  in  both  camps. 

I  don’t  see  how  somebody  can  be  on  some  (corporate)  board,  and  then  be  a 
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senior  mentor — whereby  he  is  learning  information  that  could  advantage  his 
company — and  say  that  s  ethical.”^^ 

‘‘So,  is  it  really  any  surprise  that  someone  who’s  being  paid  so  handsomely  by 
some  of  the  nation’s  biggest  defense  contractors  is  going  on  television  and  pitch¬ 
ing  more  war  and  military  conflict? 


Opportunity  Cost  to  Society  at  Large 

Some  retired  senior  officers  may  be  able  to  keep  the  national  inter¬ 
est  at  the  forefront  and  may  infuse  an  ethic  that  might  be  lacking  in 
business  environments  that  elevate  profits  over  all  else.  However,  the 
more  retired  officers  pursue  multiple  roles,  the  probability  of  conflicting 
interests  increases.  Retired  officers  seeking  to  maintain  their  status  as  a 
retired  member  of  the  profession  of  arms  must  also  keep  in  mind  their 
continuing  obligation  to  the  profession. 

The  opportunity  cost  to  society  when  the  nations  retired  flag  officers 
overwhelmingly  choose  the  defense  sector  over  other  second  acts  is  also 
worthy  of  exploration.  This  is  relevant  with  regard  to  the  present  nature 
of  the  civil-military  experience  gap — in  particular  the  lack  of  uniformed 
military  expertise  in  the  civilian  sphere.  Flag  officers  who  choose  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  defense  sector  in  retirement  severely  compromise  their 
ability  to  engage  objectively  in  the  national  security  discourse.  With  the 
vast  majority  of  senior  flag  officers  choosing  the  defense  sector  over  other 
postretirement  pursuits,  the  national  security  discourse  tilts  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  defense  industry.  The  national  security  debate  would  look 
much  different  if  just  as  many  retired  flag  officers  lent  their  expertise  to 
the  public  good  unencumbered  by  ties  to  the  defense  industry. 

Civil-military  relations  are  also  affected.  A  pool  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  retired  flag  officers  made  available  to  critique  sales  pitches  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  defense  industry  with  a  singular  focus  on  the  national 
interest  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  president’s  administration  and 
Congress.  Such  retired  professionals  would  also  be  useful  to  provide  ob¬ 
jective  insights  in  policy  matters,  as  long  as  their  advisory  roles  as  stew¬ 
ards  of  the  profession  with  the  statutory  role  of  military  advisers  are  not 
circumvented. 

Adm  James  Stavridis,  who  retired  as  the  Supreme  Allied  Com¬ 
mander,  Europe  (SACEUR)  in  2013  and  currently  serves  as  the  dean 
of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  at  Tufts  University,  is 
among  those  pushing  back  against  the  trend.  He  states,  “Given  that 
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so  many  senior  military  evidently  retire  and  take  full-time  jobs  in  the 
defense  sector,  I  am  saddened  to  see  their  talents  not  more  broadly  ap¬ 
plied — above  all  in  education  at  all  levels  in  the  US,  a  critical  need  for 
our  nation.  Additionally,  these  leaders  could  have  enormous  impact  in 
technology,  justice,  transportation,  international  relations,  governance, 
and  many  other  segments  of  our  national  life.”^^  As  Admiral  Stavridis 
noted,  society  would  benefit  if  the  leadership  and  vast  experience  of 
retired  flag  officers  were  applied  toward  solving  the  vexing  problems  of 
the  day — education,  poverty,  racial  relations,  health  and  fitness,  civic 
mindedness,  and  mitigating  the  civil-military  experience  gap.  Such  pur¬ 
suits  would  contribute  to  sustaining  the  military  profession’s  privileged 
status — a  status  currently  threatened  by  the  behaviors  outlined  in  this 
article  and  undermined  by  other  behaviors  such  as  the  growing  political 
activism  and  partisanship  described  in  complementary  pieces. 


What  Is  to  Be  Done? 

The  main  tools  for  policing  the  ethics  of  working  for  a  company  in 
the  defense  sector  while  also  engaging  in  other  influential  roles  are  “self¬ 
policing”  and  a  less  than  robust  disclosure  process.  Some  complain  that 
self-policing  is  insufficient  and  recommend  rules  requiring  retired  senior 
officers  to  disclose  their  defense  industry  ties  when  performing  other 
roles  such  as  media  analyst  or  DOD  adviser  or  mentor  or  when  testify¬ 
ing  before  Congress.  Others  familiar  with  the  disclosure  process  report 
that  ethics  questionnaires  requesting  information  related  to  conflicts  of 
interests  between  advising  DOD  and  working  in  the  defense  sector  are 
used  inside  DOD.  However,  the  services  do  not  seem  to  limit  access  to 
retired  senior  officers  with  feet  in  multiple  camps  after  collecting  that 
data.*’^ 

Tightening  up  the  government  ethics  rules  outlined  above  may  also 
have  some  effect.  Cooling  off  periods  could  be  lengthened,  and  the 
rules  prohibiting  going  back  to  one’s  agency  to  influence  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  cover  all  agencies.  This  is  particularly  reasonable  in  the  case 
of  three-  and  four-star  flag  officers,  who  would  seem  to  have  influence 
across  the  DOD  enterprise.  Stricter  rules  calling  for  disclosure  of  de¬ 
fense  industry  ties  while  serving  as  advisers  and  government  consul¬ 
tants  are  also  in  order. 
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Finally,  some  call  for  the  active  duty  stewards  of  the  profession,  the 
CJCS  and  the  service  chiefs,  to  weigh  in  and  try  to  influence  the  behav¬ 
ior  of  the  high-ranking  influencers  as  Adm  Mike  Mullen  did  when  he 
admonished  retired  flag  officers  from  endorsing  presidential  candidates 
when  he  was  CJCS.  The  USAF  chief  of  staff,  Gen  Norton  Schwartz, 
took  such  a  step  when  he  spoke  at  the  Air  Force  Associations  annual 
conference  in  the  middle  of  the  2008  tanker  scandal:  “Fm  speaking  of 
the  unfortunate  deterioration  of  the  relationship  between  the  Air  Force 
and  industry  that  of  late  has  manifested  a  hyperbole  of  insensitivity  and 
a  lack  of  proper  communication,”  he  said.  “My  personal  view  is  that 
military  professionals,  including  those  who  have  retired  from  active  ser¬ 
vice,  have  an  obligation  to  refrain  from  taking  sides  in  public  debates 
on  key  acquisition  programs. The  Air  Force  Times  reported  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  speech  there  was  “awkward  applause  from  the  crowd,  packed 
with  current  and  retired  Air  Force  generals.”^^  The  service  chiefs  and  the 
CJCS  could  play  a  greater  role  instilling  the  norm  that  the  service  ethic 
applies  in  retirement  and  conveying  the  message  that  failing  to  do  so 
damages  the  civil-military  relationship. 

Another  recommendation  comes  from  Maj  Matt  Cavanaugh,  an 
Army  strategist  and  assistant  professor  of  military  strategy  at  the  US 
Military  Academy.  Major  Cavanaugh  founded  WarCouncil.org  xo  facili¬ 
tate  the  debate  on  issues  of  modern  warfare  and  strategy.^®  In  one  forum, 
Cavanaugh  addressed  the  issue  at  the  heart  of  this  article: 

I’m  uncomfortable  with  the  notion  that  senior  members  of  the  Profession  of 
Arms,  who  have  been  granted  access  and  privilege  in  order  to  perform  service 
to  the  American  public  while  on  active  duty,  are  then  able  to  monetize  this  ac¬ 
cess  in  retirement  to  significant  personal  benefit.  I  don’t  think  there’s  anything 
wrong  with  making  money,  but  when  the  money  becomes  a  windfall  and  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  continue  to  publicly  represent  the  military  profession — 
that’s  where  I  have  a  problem.^' 

He  suggested  a  simple  test  for  all  retired  officers:  “If  post-retirement 
private  sector  work  involves  national  security  (i.e.,  defense  contractor, 
public  commentator),  broadly  construed  .  .  .  and  when  income  from 
that  work  exceeds  double  the  amount  of  military  retirement  pay,  then  .  .  . 
the  individual [s]  should  relinquish  their  commission,  as  private  financial 
interests  have  clearly  impaired  their  (mostly  dormant)  obligation  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  nations  interest.”^^ 
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When  the  above  criteria  are  met,  Major  Cavanaugh  suggests  the  title 
“General  (former)”  should  replace  the  title  “General  (retired).”  Cavan¬ 
augh  argues  this  would  enable  the  retired  officers  to  maintain  their  titles, 
while  indicating  that  the  official  commission  is  no  longer  held.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  same  expectations  to  adhere  to  the  norms  of  the  profession 
would  be  eliminated.  Cavanaugh  noted  that  the  downgrading  of  the 
official  title  would  have  no  impact  on  military  retirement  pay  or  finan¬ 
cial  benefits,  but  the  commission  as  a  symbol  of  the  military  profes¬ 
sion  would  be  withdrawn. However,  some  experts  warn  that  formally 
resigning  one’s  commission  would  lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  pension 
and  other  benefits  associated  with  holding  a  commission.  Finally,  the 
DOD  5500. 07-R,  The  Joint  Ethics  Regulation  iJER),  states  that  retired 
military  members  may  use  their  titles  in  connection  with  commercial 
enterprises  if  they  clearly  indicate  their  retired  status,  but  such  usage 
is  prohibited  if  use  of  the  title  gives  the  appearance  of  endorsement  or 
DOD  approval. 


Conclusion 

One  specific  phenomenon  that  is  eroding  the  profession’s  status  is  the 
growing  trend  to  cash  in  stars  for  personal  and  corporate  gain.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  warned  of  the  threat  of  overinvestment  in  defense  that 
could  occur  if  there  ceased  to  be  a  distinction  between  the  DOD  and 
the  corporations  that  resource  it.  The  military-industrial  complex  Eisen¬ 
hower  feared  has  arrived.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  in  the  profession  of 
arms  to  reflect  on  this  growing  phenomenon  and  recommend  remedies 
to  ensure  the  much-heralded  tradition  of  selfless  service  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  endures.  On  this  point.  Major  Cavanaugh  has  the  correct 
idea;  “We  don’t  allow  active  duty  officers  to  profit  from  their  access  and 
privileges — to  simultaneously  represent  private  and  public  interests — 
why  shouldn’t  the  self-policing  Profession  of  Arms  set  some  reasonable 
boundaries  for  retired  members?”^^ 

Many  retired  senior  officers  do  respect  the  service  ethic  by  serving  in 
philanthropic  and  defense-related  positions  without  a  conflict  of  inter¬ 
est.  Some  continue  to  straddle  the  ethical  line,  and  still  others  cross  it 
with  abandon.  One  can  only  hope  that  by  focusing  attention  on  the 
challenges  posed  by  the  revolving  door,  the  ethics  of  the  profession  can 
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be  maintained  and  strengthened  in  the  eyes  of  the  professions  client,  the 
American  people. 
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Congress  and  Civil-Military  Relations,  edited  by  Colton  C.  Campbell  and 
David  P.  Auerswald.  Georgetown  University  Press,  2015,  223  pp.,  $29.95. 

Professors  Colton  Campbell  and  David  Auerswald,  noted  scholars  affiliated  with 
the  National  Defense  University,  deliver  a  well-crafted  compilation  of  individual  essays 
that  address  critical  aspects  of  the  multi-  and  interdisciplinary  civil-military  relations 
discussion.  The  books  structure  offers  scholars  and  practitioners  a  logical  progression 
of  thought,  beginning  with  the  tools  and  processes  available  to  Congress  and  ending 
with  case  analyses  of  national  security  and  parochial  issues  that  create  tensions  within 
and  among  the  various  actors.  While  useful  for  those  who  regularly  study  civil -military 
relations,  the  editors  approach  and  the  authors  “bottom  line  up  front”  style  offer  the 
casual  reader  accessible  insights  into  an  intriguing  aspect  of  governance. 

Despite  the  relative  dearth  of  appreciation  for  Congress  as  a  political  entity  over  the 
past  few  decades,  the  editors  contend  that  any  understanding  of  US  civil-military  rela¬ 
tions  necessitates  an  appreciation  for  that  body’s  role.  Rather  than  engage  in  the  often 
“less  than  productive”  debates  regarding  partisan  congressional  activity,  Campbell  and 
Auerswald’s  authors  provide  straightforward,  useful  developments  of  historical,  cur¬ 
rent,  and  future  issues  that  influence  the  civil-military  relations  narrative  and  national 
security  policy-making  apparatus. 

The  books  first  section  offers  a  cogent  assessment  of  four  primary  means  through 
which  Congress  influences  the  “civil-military  relations  contract.”  Officer  selection  is  ad¬ 
dressed  with  a  review  of  the  various  methods  used  to  appoint  US  military  officers  dur¬ 
ing  the  nations  history.  Given  that  the  extant  literature  regarding  civil-military  rela¬ 
tions  continues  to  focus  on  the  officer  corps — although  inclusion  of  enlisted  matters  is 
a  maturing  theme — Mitchel  Sollenberger  s  treatment  offers  a  solid  contextual  under¬ 
pinning  for  the  book  and  a  history  of  the  profession  that  all  US  officers  should  com¬ 
prehend.  Katherine  Scott  and  Jordan  Tama  address  the  issue  of  congressional  oversight 
in  separate  yet  supportive  chapters.  Scott  provides  an  instructive  review  of  Pres.  Harry 
Trumans  efforts  regarding  oversight  and  control  of  what  became  the  modern  military 
establishment  and  which  presaged  current  concern  and  effort  regarding  acquisition 
and  contracting  reform.  Tamas  subsequent  analysis  of  congressional  commissions  ad¬ 
dresses  an  often-derided  tool — due  to  the  seemingly  acrimonious  atmosphere  of  some 
standing  defense  committees — that  Congress  uses  to  perform  its  oversight  function. 
The  author  accurately  posits  that  the  success  of  ad  hoc  commissions  is  debatable.  They 
are  useful,  however,  in  their  ability  to  help  advance  agendas,  facilitate  the  oversight 
process,  and/or  help  avoid  the  potential  for  “blame”  due  to  faulty  policy  (sometimes  a 
commission  simply  helps  delay  the  need  to  make  a  decision).  John  Griswold  addresses 
the  third  tool  available  to  Congress  regarding  influence  or  control  of  the  military:  del¬ 
egation  of  authority.  Specifically,  Griswold  peers  into  Congress’s  “delegation”  of  mission 
sets  and  responsibility  between  the  Reserve,  National  Guard,  and  active  duty  military. 
The  author  deftly  navigates  issues  regarding  applicable  US  Codes  and  focuses  on  the 
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key  issue:  “How  best  to  balance  the  reserve  components  efforts  between  domestic  and 
foreign  roles.”  Serious  scholars  of  military  roles  and  missions  should  recognize  the  con¬ 
tinuity  between  Griswold  s  argument  and  Samuel  Huntingtons  recognition  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guards  influence  on  national  security  policy  in  his  1957  work,  The  Soldier  and 
the  State.  Moreover,  both  active  and  reserve  officers  should  become  intimately  familiar 
with  this  issue,  given  the  continued  blending  of  efforts  regarding  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  and  how  each  plays  into  a  growing  interagency  or  “whole-of-nation”  approach 
to  national  security.  Rounding  out  the  opening  section  is  Alexis  Lasselle  Ross  s  analysis 
of  the  role  Congress  plays  regarding  the  fourth  tool  of  influence  or  control:  incentives. 
In  looking  at  the  issue  of  entitlements,  Ross  debunks  the  oft-cited  claim  that  Congress 
has  largely  abdicated  its  responsibility  concerning  control  or  influence  on  the  military. 
Using  the  TRICARE  for  Life  (TFL)  benefit  as  a  case  study,  Ross  articulates  an  alterna¬ 
tive  “reality”:  Congress  supported  this  benefit  for  military  retirees  in  spite  of  executive 
branch  arguments  against  doing  so.  Arguably,  the  decisions  regarding  TFL  influence 
current  debates  about  military  pay  and  compensation  and  force  tough  personnel  and 
platform  decisions  in  an  effort  to  balance  labor  and  operational  costs  in  a  rather  aus¬ 
tere  budget  environment.  In  sum,  the  first  section  elicits  a  more  appreciative  mind-set 
regarding  the  role  of  Congress  in  civil-military  relations  and  establishes  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  second  part,  which  analyzes  Congress’s  general  approach  toward  parochial 
and  national  security  interests. 

Chuck  Cushman  launches  part  two  of  the  text  with  a  clear-eyed  analysis  of  congres¬ 
sional  activity  regarding  defense  issues.  The  upshot  of  his  piece  is  that  the  post— Cold 
War  environment  of  the  legislative  branch  is  less  bipartisan  than  the  previous  era  due 
to  “harsh  ideological  differences.”  What  was  considered  “regular  order” — effective 
oversight  and  empowerment  of  defense-related  committees — has  devolved  to  staunch 
adherence  to  partisan  beliefs.  Cushman  offers  that  Republicans  focus  attention  pri¬ 
marily  on  budgetary  policy,  while  Democrats  tend  to  focus  on  domestic  priorities.  In 
essence,  defense  is  viewed  as  but  one  of  many  policy  areas  for  legislative  consideration. 
Despite  these  changes  and  seemingly  negative  impacts,  the  author  offers  some  solace 
in  that  defense-policy  processes  and  outcomes  seem  to  be  faring  better  than  those  of 
homeland  security  and  intelligence.  Although  there  appears  to  be  divisiveness  on  de¬ 
fense  policy  writ  large,  Charles  A.  Stevenson’s  subsequent  chapter,  “Congress  and  New 
Ways  of  War,”  indicates  that  Congress  tends  to  partner  with  “military  factions”  that 
promote  or  advocate  new  ways  or  means  of  war,  which  counters  a  frequent  claim  that 
Congress  “forces”  unwanted  or  unnecessary  platforms  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD).  As  with  any  activity,  it  is  folly  to  generalize  the  activities  or  choices  of  pri¬ 
mary  actors.  While  new  platforms  or  capabilities  may  be  funded,  it  is  often  following 
a  lengthy  hearing  and  committee  debate  calendar  after  which  one  should  not  expect  a 
consensus.  Stevenson  offers  that  cyber  capabilities  and  the  use  of  drones  (autonomous 
systems)  provide  two  specific  capabilities  that  continue  to  evoke  confusion  and  dis¬ 
agreement  as  to  their  viability  and  use — views  often  driven  more  by  parochial  interests 
than  any  substantive  discussion  on  capability. 

As  briefly  described  above,  the  first  two  of  five  chapters  in  section  two  have  clear 
applicability  and  linkage  to  what  might  be  considered  “normal”  civil-military  rela- 
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tions  discussion.  With  that  in  mind  and  at  first  blush,  Louis  Fisher’s  analysis  of  the 
issues  surrounding  the  closing  of  the  Guantanamo  Bay  Detention  Camp  and  Frank 
Mora  and  Michelle  Munroes  chapter  on  civil-military  relations  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  seemed  out  of  context.  Reflecting  on  the  chapters’  contents  and  the 
editors’  stated  purpose  for  the  book,  one  realizes  that  indeed  this  collection  is  rather 
unique  in  its  breadth.  While  the  issue  of  Guantanamo  seems  primarily  focused  on  a 
standoff  between  Congress  and  the  president,  the  DOD  is  drawn  into  the  political 
fray — offering  a  classic  case  for  the  need  to  maintain  balance  in  civil-military  relations. 
Mora  and  Munroe’s  analysis  of  Congress’s  approach  toward  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  over  a  nearly  seven-decade  period  effectively  demonstrates  that,  as  with 
foreign  policy,  civil-military  relations  issues  do  not  “stop  at  the  water’s  edge.”  More¬ 
over,  their  discussion  of  the  shift  in  focus  from  Cold  War  containment  to  post-Cold 
War  emphasis  on  human  rights  issues  illustrates  the  type  of  analysis  needed  regarding 
the  use  of  military  force  in  that  capacity,  especially  given  the  increased  emphasis  on 
human  rights  in  our  national  security  strategy  and  United  Nations’s  adoption  of  the 
Responsibility  to  Protect  concept. 

The  editors  offer  a  nice  concluding  chapter  that  provides  a  concise  summary  of  key 
points  made  throughout  the  book.  They  accurately  surmise  that  three  key  issues  will 
influence  future  civil-military  relations  discourse  regarding  the  role  of  Congress.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  future  fiscal  picture  for  defense  in  the  aftermath  of  Operations  Iraqi 
Freedom  and  Enduring  Freedom  is  rather  foreboding.  Issues  related  to  Congress’s  “so¬ 
cial  change  agenda”  are  gaining  attention,  and  general  “civil-military  belief”  is  altered 
by  a  decreasing  number  of  legislators  having  military  experience.  In  essence,  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Auerswald  continue  a  dialogue  started  more  than  50  years  ago  by  Samuel 
Huntington,  Morris  Janowitz,  and  Samuel  Finer.  In  that  regard,  Congress  and  Civil- 
Military  Relations  provides  the  reader  a  necessary  and  up-to-date  analysis  of  a  critical 
civil-military  relations  component:  the  role,  responsibility,  and  influence  of  Congress. 
Perhaps  most  important,  it  reminds  us  of  the  need  to  remain  vigilant  concerning  “un¬ 
healthy”  trends  or  unbalance  in  civil-military  relations. 

Ronald  N.  Dains,  PhD 

Associate  Professor 

Air  Command  and  Staff  College 


Civil-Military  Relations  in  Perspective:  Strategy^  Structure,  and  Policy^ 

edited  by  Stephen  J.  Cimbala.  Ashgate,  2012,  21 1  pp.,  $1 19.95. 

The  edited  volume  Civil-Military  Relations  in  Perspective  includes  works  by  sev¬ 
eral  civil-military  relations  scholars,  many  of  whom  have  experience  working  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD),  including  service  academy  and  war  college  profes¬ 
sors.  With  Penn  State  Brandywine’s  distinguished  professor  of  political  science  Ste¬ 
phen  Cimbala  at  the  helm,  this  compilation  covers  a  wide  variety  of  subtopics  in 
the  civil-military  relations  field,  comparative  studies  of  Russia  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
analysis  of  strategy  and  missions  pressing  new  demands  on  the  civil-military  dynamic 
in  the  United  States.  By  utilizing  the  expertise  of  scholars  with  military  backgrounds. 
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Cimbala  has  done  a  remarkable  job  of  assembling  an  edited  work  on  civil-military 
relations,  the  chapters  of  which  address  the  field  with  an  eye  for  civil-military  relations 
from  a  military  perspective. 

While  each  of  the  chapters  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  field,  the  target  audi¬ 
ence  of  Strategic  Studies  Quarterly  will  likely  be  drawn  to  two  in  particular — both 
of  which  represent  nonstandard  approaches  to  civil-military  relations.  In  chapter  1, 
Isaiah  Wilson  III,  Edward  Cox,  Kent  W.  Park,  and  Rachel  M.  Sondheimer  analyze 
the  differences  in  military  professionalism  across  generations  and  offer  a  unique  coun¬ 
terpoint  to  traditional  models.  Meanwhile,  in  chapter  6,  C.  Dale  Walton  considers 
problems  in  civil-military  relations  and  grand  strategy  following  the  9/11  attacks  and 
asserts  that  military  leadership  should  not  simply  accept  civilian  ideas  of  war  and  strat¬ 
egy  but  should  challenge  those  notions,  especially  where  challenging  civilian  strategy 
will  improve  the  chances  of  a  successful  operation. 

According  to  Wilson  and  company,  at  any  given  point  in  time,  the  US  armed  forces 
are  composed  of  three  distinct  generations,  with  the  differences  between  each  simul¬ 
taneously  helping  and  hindering  the  training  and  development  of  the  forces.  By  rec¬ 
ognizing  and  articulating  the  variance  among  generations  and  the  society  in  which 
these  service  members  grow  to  adulthood,  this  chapter  encourages  discussion  as  to 
how  leadership  can  best  harness  the  comparative  advantages  of  younger  generations 
while  avoiding  the  transference  that  can  impede  getting  the  most  from  junior  person¬ 
nel.  The  researchers  specifically  note  the  high  degree  of  autonomy  in  the  millennial 
generation  compared  to  the  baby  boomers  now  leading  the  DOD.  Millennial,  raised 
in  a  collaborative  environment,  will  have  different  views  of  leadership  than  boomers 
who  were  raised  in  a  more  hierarchical  fashion.  Wilson  concludes  that  the  challenge  of 
creating  a  single  professional  ethos  is  one  each  service  will  need  to  address  to  leverage 
the  decades  of  experience  from  the  boomer  generation  in  a  fashion  that  simultaneously 
harnesses  the  collaborative  learning  methods  of  millennial — the  latter  of  whom  have 
a  different  way  of  looking  at  problems  and  could  well  be  put  off  by  efforts  to  constrain 
unorthodox  thinking  or  problem  solving. 

In  stark  (and  welcome)  contrast  to  prevalent  civil-military  relations  constructs,  Wal¬ 
ton  contends  that  military  personnel  have  an  obligation  to  confront  civilians  as  to  the 
veracity  of  their  strategic  thinking  and  objectives — albeit  doing  so  privately  to  preserve 
civilian  authority.  Waltons  contention  is  not  that  civilians  have  failed  in  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  the  military  but  rather  that  senior  military  officers  have  failed  in  their 
responsibilities  to  their  respective  services.  By  failing  to  challenge  civilian  superiors, 
military  leadership  has  been  willing  to  accept  vague  and  ill-designed  strategy,  poten¬ 
tially  at  the  cost  of  greater  military  casualties.  According  to  Walton,  the  “terror-centric” 
approach  to  strategy  has  contributed  to  an  overall  failure  to  develop  and  employ  a  truly 
grand  strategy  for  engaging  the  challenges  of  the  current  international  system. 

As  a  whole,  Civil-Military  Relations  in  Perspective  is  a  thorough  and  often  original 
contribution  to  the  field,  and  the  variety  of  the  individual  chapters  ensures  that  the 
book  will  have  something  for  most  readers  interested  in  politics,  the  military,  and  the 
nexus  of  the  two.  As  a  slight  critique,  a  couple  chapters  begged  the  authors  continue 
their  research  to  the  next  logical  conclusion.  For  instance,  while  Waltons  “The  War 
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without  a  Strategy”  advocates  for  a  stronger  voice  from  senior  military  leadership  when 
counseling  civilian  strategy,  he  falls  short  of  pointing  out  that  failure  to  challenge  ci¬ 
vilian  strategy  could  be  considered  an  abdication  of  military  duty,  inasmuch  as  those 
generals  and  admirals  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Airmen, 
and  Marines  charged  with  carrying  out  civilian  orders.  Poor  strategy  leads  inexorably 
to  casualties  in  combat,  most  of  which  are  borne  by  young  men  and  women  trusting 
their  safety  to  the  leadership  of  those  same  senior  military  officers  charged  with  advis¬ 
ing  the  politicians.  Similarly,  while  Wilson  and  company  describe  the  importance  of 
top-down,  bottom-up,  and  peer-to-peer  learning  in  “Kids  These  Days,”  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  missing  regarding  how  bureaucracies  predicated  on  the  notion  that  time  in 
service  equates  to  superior  expertise  can  actually  learn  from  the  younger  generations 
that  might  have  less  experience  with  general  staffs  and  grand  strategy  but  have  honed 
expertise  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  and  are  not  tied  to  concepts  and  lessons  from  con¬ 
flicts  of  decades  past. 

Apart  from  these  minor  critiques,  the  chief  shortcoming  of  Civil-Military  Relations 
in  Perspective  is  largely  an  issue  of  form  over  function.  While  the  quality  of  the  book  is 
such  that  the  compilation  belongs  on  each  Chief  of  Staff  reading  list,  the  price  of  the 
book  puts  ownership  out  of  reach  of  those  military  officers  and  noncommissioned  of¬ 
ficers  who  could  benefit  most  from  the  research.  At  $120,  the  lessons  and  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  book  will  likely  only  be  consumed  by  institutional  libraries,  graduate 
students,  and  other  researchers  in  the  civil-military  relations  field.  This  is  unfortunate 
because,  unlike  many  such  works  on  civil-military  relations  that  seem  to  pay  scant 
attention  to  the  military  role,  Cimbalas  compilation  actually  speaks  directly  to  the 
military  side  of  the  equation. 

Lt  Col  Kevin  McCaskey,  PhD 

USAF  Academy 

Unity  of  Mission:  Civil-Military  Teams  in  War  and  Peace,  edited  by:  Jon 
Gundersen  and  Melanne  A.  Civic.  Air  University  Press,  Forthcoming  Fall 
2015,  620  pp.  On-line  at:  http://vvvvw.au.af.mil/au/afri/reviews.asp. 
Reviewed  by:  James  A.  Schear,  PhD,  the  Wilson  Center 
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